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PREFACE. 






What is called the silver question has long been 
the most vital matter in American politics ; although 
this has not been recognized by either of the great 
political parties. The repeated indorsements of 
"free silver" by conventions of both parties, and 
the repeated " straddles " upon the subject, have 
taught many persons to believe that there is real 
merit in the agitation Many have been led to seek 
in the free coinage of silver a relief from hard times, 
which in fact are the inevitable result of the vicious 
legislation in "aid of silver." The repeated false 
statements that the stoppage of the coinage of the 
silver dollar by the act of 1873 was accomplished sur- 
reptitiously and fraudulently has given a much needed , 
* moral support to this bold struggle to alter the 
standard of value, repudiate obligations, and force 
our country to adopt the money of half civilized 
nations. Now that free coinage has become the 
<* direct issue in politics, there is a great necessity, and 

as great a demand, that the question shall be fairly 
and intelligently discussed. 

(3) 
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While the question of coinage is purely economic, 
and not properly one of party politics, this pamphlet 
has been prepared from a party standpoint, because 
the writer believes that proper economic legislation 
can best be secured through the means of party 
advocacy; and when such questions are directly in 
issue, this is the only means. In a popular govern- 
ment the people must be appealed to, and in the right 

cause, in the end, will never be appealed to in vain. 
Those supporters of soun^ money principles who 

do not advocate free trade, while they may not agree 

with the writer that their position is illogical, may 

yet find confirmation of part of their opinions in the 

pages which follow. 

Standard authorities have been relied upon for 
definitions and statements of scientific and historic 
facts, as shown by general references in the text. 
This being designed to be a popular pamphlet, partic- 
ular references have not been thought to be neces- 
sary. That a conscientious effort at accuracy and 
fairness has been made, verification of the contents 
will establish. 

The people always try to be right. The following 
pages are submitted to the public in the hope that 
those who read them may be assisted to a proper 
understanding of the nature of money, and to .an 
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appreciation of the dishonor and terrible pecuniary 
loss which must result from altering the standard of 
value or injuring the* credit of our government. 

5 Louisville, April 15, 1895. 



PROPOSITIONS TO BE ESTABLISHED. 



1. That in 1792, free coinage of gald and silver 
was established ; but that, owing to a change between 
the market ratio and the legal ratio of gold and silver, 
gold soon ceased to circulate or to be coined for cir- 
culation, and the country had silver money only. 

2. That in 1834, the failure of the bimetallic or 
free coinage system was recognized ; and the ratio of 
16 to 1 established for the express purpose of putting 
the country on a gold basis. 

3. That after the passage of the act of 1834, legal 
tender silver ceased to circulate, and the country has 
been upon a gold basis from that date until this, with 
the exception of the greenback period. 

4. That free coinage of silver was in fact ended by 
the act of 1853, which made all silver coins under 
one dollar subsidiary; it being then impossible to 
coin the dollar pieces owing to the price of silver. 

5. That the act of 1873 was a revision of the 
coinage laws, which carried out the policy of former 

CO 
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legislation, and was passed after careful preparation 
and full discussion; and the dropping of the silver 
dollar from coinage was a proper and wise provision. 

6. That the charge that the law which dropped the 
silver dollar from the list of coins was fraudulently or 
surreptitiously passed, or the result of a conspiracy, 
is false. 

7. That the silver legislation known as the Bland- 
Allison and Sherman laws did the country incalcu- 
lable harm. 

8. That free coinage of gold and silver, so that both 
metals will be coined and circulated together with 
full legal tender power, can not be accomplished by 
any one country. 

9. That the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, or any 
other like ratio, would change the standard of values, 
cause the bankruptcy of nearly every person who 
owed a debt, and cheat every person to whom a debt 
was due, or who held any note or security, not ex- 
pressly payable in gold. 
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i. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Young Voter : Good morning, Mr. Sound Money. 
I have come to ask you concerning the money ques- 
tion, as I am much in need of information upon the 
subject. But first tell me what is your politics ? 

Sound Monet : The money question is not properly 
one of party politics, but one of political economy. 
There is no reason why Democrats and Republicans 
should differ as to the standard value. I am a Demo- 
crat and a firm believer in the principles of the 
Democratic party. 

Q. What do you consider those principles to be ? 

A. The foundation of Democratic philosophy is the 
definition of liberty itself ; that all men are born free 
and equal, and that each man shall have " freedom to 
do all that he will, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other." The object of government is 

(9) 
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to assure this freedom to the weakest man in the 
community, and hence to all. The principle there- 
fore involves the strict limitation of the powers of all 
government to the attainment of this end. Hence 
follows the Democratic idea of strict construction of 
the Federal Constitution, and a jealous defense of the 
right of municipalities to govern themselves. 

Q. This sounds well, but it is more abstract and 
general than I wished. 

A. Then I will answer that the Democratic party 
stands for strict construction, free trade, sound 
money and local self-government. These are all 
dependent upon the principle first stated. 

Q. How can " free trade " and " sound money " be 
related, and how do they depend upon the liberty of 
the citizen or the limitation of the powers of govern- 
ment? 

A. By free trade is meant the natural right that 
every man has to liberty in acquiring and holding 
property; the right to buy where he can buy cheap- 
est and sell where he can sell highest. Free trade is 
one of the forms of freedom , like the free press, free 
speech, or freedom in religious worship. Economists 
demonstrate that this abstract principle is correct, and 
that all attempts to control production by fiscal legis- 
lation end in loss, and that the best results are reached 
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by giving each man the right to make his living with- 
out interference by the government. The laws of 
nature are better guides than the laws, of man. 

Q. How does this apply to the question of money ? 

A. The principles of free trade are in many respects 
identical with those of .money. Money is not the 
creature of law, but the result of property and the 
social intercourse of man. Money gets its value not 
from statutes, but just as any other thing gets value. 
The government can not make money any more than 
it can make wheat or tobacco. Nor should the gov- 
ernment attempt to supply paper money, for then 
such issues are subject to politics and not to the laws 
of business. Banks under proper restrictions should 
alone issue paper anoney ; and in this way alone can 
the issue be made elastic, that is, expand and contract 
according to the necessities of trade. The govern- 
ment should be entirely divorced from the banking 
business. Logically, a protectionist might favor the 
" free silver " ideas ; but one who understands free 
trade principles — never. 

Q. What then is money ? 

A. Money, in- the strict sense, is any commodity or 
thing of value which will be generally accepted in 
exchange for other commodities. Very many arti- 
cles have been used as money, but gold and silver 
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have been in all times and among all peoples the most 
acceptable ; indeed, have superseded nearly all other 



kinds of money. 

Q. How came gold and silver to be used as money ? 

A. As a result of the experience of mankind. 
Certainly by the force of no law. These metals were 
used as money ages before there was any monetary 
science or financial legislation. 

Q. What has the government to do then with gold 
and silver money? 

A. The development of civilization required that 
articles had to be weighed and measured in order to 
facilitate their exchange. It was necessary therefore 
to have a uniform system of weights and measures, 
dependent upon some standard. This originally 
depended upon custom arising from the dealings be- 
tween individuals. In order to insure uniformity and 
general acceptance, the government in every country 
has properly assumed the function of regulating 
weights and measures. 

Q. Is the same thing true as to money ? 

A. Exactly. Gold and silver were adopted as 
money by people in prehistoric times. This was the 
result not of statutory law, but of immemorial usage. 
It then became necessary to have uniform division of 
these metals. At first they were exchanged as deter- 
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mined in every trade ; then by weight. Next came 
the idea of dividing the metal in pieces of uniform 
size, weight and fineness, and of classifying these 
pieces. This is called coinage. 

Q. WTiat has the government to do with coinage? 

A. The government has properly assumed the right 
to fix the size, shape, weight and fineness of coins ; 
that is to regulate coinage, just as it regulates weights 
and measures, and, for a like reason, to insure certainty 
and uniformity. 

Q. What is meant by the money unit ? 

A. In measuring length there must be a unit as an 
inch; or measuring weights there must be a unit as 
a grain. So, in measuring values by a system of 
metallic money divided into coins of corresponding 
values, there must be a unit. This is to .facilitate 
counting. 

Q. What fixes the value of the unit ? 

A. The size, shape and weight of the money unit 
is purely arbitrary. In England it is the pound, in 
France the franc, in this country the dollar. Any 
other standard might be adopted. The value is 
determined by the amount of bullion in the coin. 
All the law does is to adopt some convenient amount. 
The statute itself adds no value to the coin. Values 
are not made by the law. If this were true, the value 
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of wheat, corn, cotton j tobacco and all other commod- 
ities could be fixed, and thus the great losses occasioned 
by fluctuations in prices could be avoided. 

Q. Is the legal tender power a necessary quality in 
money ? 

A. By no means. As before stated, gold and silver 
and many other commodities, such as grain, cattle 
skins, shells, tobacco, etc., have been used as money 
long before there was any legislation. 

Q. Is there any money in use now that has no legal 
tender power? 

A. Yes, and in the most important transactions. 
No law of the United States or France can make any- 
thing a legal tender in England or Germany, yet we 

» 

know that constantly large balances in gold are paid 
between the nations. No good money needs a legal 
tender power behind it. 

Q. Can we not have our own money independently 
of what is recognized as money in Europe ? "What 
have we to do with abroad?" 

A. A country with no international trade might 
have its own peculiar money without reference to the 
money of other nations. But the people of the 
United States sell hundreds of millions of their sur- 
plus products to foreign countries, and buy hundreds 
of millions in return. Thus there arise international 
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balances which must be paid in money. It is obvious 
that this money must be of a kind recognized as good 
in foreign countries. We have a great deal to do with 
abroad. 

Q. Will the United States eagle pass in England 
as well as the English sovereign? 

A. Exactly, and upon the same terms, dependent 
upon its weight and fineness. So will any money 
that comes up to to Mr. Cernuschi's definition. 

Q. Who is Mr. Cernuschi, and what said he ? 

A. A distinguished European economist and lead- 
ing bimetallist. " He said in effect, " That alone is 
good money which will stand the test of fire, or be as 
valuable when melted as it was in the shape of coin." 
This is true of our gold coins, and all .true money. 

Q. Is it true of our silver dollar? 

A. No; when melted the silver dollar is worth 
something like fifty cents, depending upon the price 
of bullion at the time. 

Q. If no good money needs a legal tender power 
behind it, of what use is this provision in the law? 

A. To limit the debt-paying power of small change 
coin, and to force people to take bad money. When 
in the Middle Ages a sovereign clipped the coins in 
order to swindle his people, the legal tender power 
was very useful — to the sovereign. So it was useful 
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when the United States made a forced loan during 
the war by issuing the greenbacks. 

Q. Are not greenbacks money ? 

A. Greenbacks were made legal tenders for the 
payment of all debts, public and private, except cus- 
tom dues and interest on the public debt ; they per- 
form the function of money between citizens, but they 
are not money. Greenbacks are the promissory notes of 
the United States which must some day be redeemed in 
coin. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that a greenback is not money, but must be paid 
in coin. See Bank vs. Supervisors, T Wall, 26. 

Q. Why were the greenbacks issued ? 

A. When the war came on the government had to 
have money. There were but two ways to get it : by 
taxation or by borrowing. Taxation was too slow. 
There were two ways of borrowing; one to sell 
bonds for gold, as Japan has lately done to carry on 
her war with China. The other was to issue an irre- 
deemable paper currency, payable when the govern- 
ment chose, ihake it a legal tender, and thus force a 
loan from the people. Unfortunately for the country 
Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, felt com- 
pelled to adopt the latter course. 

Q. Why was this unfortunate ? 

A, Because it brought the evils of an inflated cur- 
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rency, and the inevitable contraction, suffering and 
enormous loss that the country passed through in the 
panic of 1873 and the years preceding the resump- 
tion of specie payments. 

Q. Could the war have been carried on without 
issuing greenbacks ? 

A. Napoleon fought all his wars on a specie basis. 
England has had no irredeemable paper currency 
since the resumption of specie payments in 1819, 
notwithstanding she has paid the expenses of the 
Crimean and other wars. France paid in cash the 
expenses of the war of 1871, and the enormous in- 
demnity demanded by Germany. 

Q. What are the silver certificates ? 

A. A silver certificate is a contract of the govern- 
ment in the following form : " This certifies that 
there have been deposited in the Treasury of the 
United - States, five silver dollars, payable to the 
bearer on demand." This certificate is not a legal 
tender, but is receivable for customs, taxes and all 
public dues, and when so received may be reissued. 

Q. What are Treasury notes ? 

A. The Treasury notes were issued under the act 
of July, 1890, called the Sherman law, in payment 
for silver bullion. They are contracts of the govern- 
ment in the following form : " The United States of 

2 
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America will pay to bearer five dollars in coin." 
This note is a legal tender at its face value in payment 
of all debts, public and private, except when otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. 

THE DISEASE OF BIMETALLITIS. 

Q. I have heard it said that it is the government 
stamp that gives value to money. 

A. Yes, and so Senator Jones and Senator Stewart 
say, and many others ; but Jones and Stewart are the 
owners of silver mines and very rich men, who, while 
they indulge their financial theories ;in the United 
States Senate, wisely invest their money in gold-bear- 
ing securities. The average free silver politician is 
much more disinterested. He is often afflicted with 
bimetallitis. 

Q. What is bimetallitis ? 

A. It is a curious mental disease, caused by the in- 
jection of small portions of the bimetallic argument 
into the mental system, which, under proper condi- 
tions, sometimes results in an acute mania. 

The majority of persons understand that the money 
question is one of very great difficulty, requiring the 
consideration of a great variety of facts and princi- 
ples, and one that ought to be left for the determina- 
tion of experts ; yet there are some people who, as 
goon as they get hold of a speech of one of the silver 
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Senators, or a few random statistics — such as the 
supposed amount of silver and gold in the world, or 
the per capita circulation in France, or a table show- 
ing the decline in prices — at once become afflicted 
with this disease. Any person suffering with timet- 
taUitis will undertake to explain all the phenomena of 
prices, and to cure all the ills of the body politic in 
an hour's conversation. 

Q. Has Mr. Silver Dick Bland this disease ? 

A. Yes ; he is an incurable. Yet in other matters 
he seems to be a man of sense/ For example, at the 
end of the last Congress he offered a resolution ap- 
pointing the director of the mint, the comptroller of 
the currency and the superintendent of the United 
States Geodetic Survey, a commission to report to 
Congress upon the advisability of adopting the French 
metric system. It was apparent to. Mr. Bland that a 
question like this ought to be passed upon by experts. 
The wisdom of his action was obvious. 

Yet when it comes to the matter of coinage, which 
is quite as technical a subject as weights and measures, 
and more comprehensive and intricate, Mr. Bland, 
under the malign influence of bimetallitis, discards the 
advice of all money experts in the world and substi- 
tutes his own crude opinions. It is plain that Mr. 
Bland's mind is not in a normal condition upon this 
subject. 
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II. 

DEFINITION'S. 

Q. What is monometallism?* 

A. Monometallism means the use of only one metal 
as the standard of value in the coinage of a country. 

Q. What is bimetallism? 

A. Bimetallism is that system of coinage which 
recognizes both coins of silver and coins of gold as 
legal tender to any amount ; or the concurrent use of 
coins of two metals as a circulating medium of ex- 
change at a fixed relative value. 

Q. Has Congress ever adopted bimetallism? 

A. Yes, in 1792, by the act which established the 
mint. 

Q. Has Congress ever adopted monometallism ? 

A. Yes. The act of 1834 put the country on a 
single gold standard, and practically put an end to 
the free coinage of silver ; and was passed with that 
intention. The act of 1853 expressly ended the right 
to free coinage of silver coins of less than one dollar. 
The act of 1873 carried out this policy of these stat- 
utes, dropped the silver dollar from the lists of coins 
and expressly made the gold dollar the unit of value. 

Q. Are gold and silver the money of the Constitu- 
tion? 
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A. This expression has often been used by politi- 
cians and others, but it is misleading and untrue. You 
can answer that by turning to the Constitution itself. 

Q. What are the provisions of the Constitution 
upon the subject? 

A. Congress is given the power in section 8 " to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and to fix the standard of weights and measures." 
In section 10, which limits the powers of the States, 
it is provided: "That no State shall . . . coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts." These 
are all the provisions of the Constitution upon the 
subject. 

Q. There is then no constitutional limitation upon 
Congress as to the metal to be used ? 

A. None whatever. Congress has coined money 
out of gold and silver, giving it a full legal tender 
power. It has coined subsidiary pieces out of silver, 
copper and nickel, giving them a limited legal tender. 
Congress has clearly the right to adopt any metal as 
money, and fully regulate its coinage. 

Q. It seems there was nothing in the Constitution 
requiring Congress to coin both gold and silver as 
money? 

A. Nothing whatever ; and in that you agree with 
Daniel "Webster. 
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Q. What said he? 

A. Daniel Webster said, in his speech on " Cur- 
rency " : " Mow, sir, by this Constitution, Congress is 
authorized to coin money, to regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coins ; and all the States are 
prohibited from coining money and from making any- 
thing but gold and silver coins a tender 4n payment of 
debts. Suppose the Constitution had stopped here, it 
would still have established the all important point of 
a uniform money system. By this provision Con- 
gress is to furnish coin, or to regulate coin, for all the 
States. There is to be bat one money standard for the 
country. And the standard of value to be established 
by Congress is to be a currency, and not bullion merely, 
because we find it is to be coin ; that it is to be one or 
the other of the precious metals, bearing an authentic 
stamp of value and passing therefor by tale. That is 
to be the standard of value." 

Q. Mr. Webster thought there was to be but one 
standard ? 

A. Clearly. So far from contending that the 
Constitution required the use of both gold and silver 
as a standard of value, Mr. Webster assumfed that 
only one metal was to be, or could be, used as a stand- 
ard of value. 

Q. Did he mean to deny the right of Congress to 
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use other metals than gold or silver, or to adopt a 
double standard? 

A. By no means. In the expressions used Mr. 
Webster spoke as an economist, not as a constitu- 
tional expounder. He assumed that no other than 
the precious metals of gold and silver would be used, 
and that only a single standard would be adopted. 
He did not mean that Congress had no power to 
adopt another metal or a double standard. 

Q. Was Mr. Webster a monometallist ? 

A. He was of the opinion, as most men are, that 
there can no more be two standards of money than 
there can be two yard-sticks. He was speaking at 
a time when the experiment of bimetallism had 
proved to be a failure, and when the country had suf- 
fered very much from a defective money system. It 
was the opinion of most public men, such as Webster, 
-Calhoun, Benton and Gallatin, that there could be 
but one standard. 

Q. What is meant by free coinage ? 

A. Free coinage means the right of any private 
person to take bullion to the mint and have it coined. 
If the government reserves to itself this right, there 
is no free coinage. Under the act of 1792, which estab- 
lished the mint, there was no charge for coinage ; but 
free coinage does not mean that the citizen shall not 
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pay the "seigniorage," or cost of coining; it simply 
means that the government does not reserve to itself 
the right of coinage. 

Q. What is. meant by " seigniorage ? " 

A. Seigniorage is the toll taken by the government 
put of bullion when it is coined — any charge made 
for coinage. Under free coinage there may, or may 
not, be a seigniorage. 

Q. What is meant by standard silver or gold 4 ? 

A. The silver or gold in coins of which nine parts 
are pure metal and one part alloy. Standard silver or 
gold is nine-tenths fine. 

Q. What is meant by " demonetization " ? 

A. To demonetize means, " to divest of standard 
monetary value ; " " to withdraw from use as money;" 
" to deprive of the character of money." 

Q. What is meant by subsidiary coins? 

A. Subsidiary coins are those issued for small 
change, for which the people pay their face value in 
the standard money of the country, and have a 
limited legal tender power. Our present halves, 
quarters, dimes, "nickels" and copper cents are sub- 
sidiary coins. 

Q. What is meant by ratio ? 

A. In political economy the ratio of exchange 
means the proportion in which a given quantity of 
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one commodity may be exchanged for a given quan- 
tity of another. If one ounce of gold is worth, or will 
exchange for, sixteen ounces of silver, they are said to 
be at the ratio of 16 to 1. If one bushel of wheat 
will exchange for two bushels of corn, they are at the 
ratio of 1 to 2. 

OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MEN. 

Q. Tou do not consider the silver question one of 
party politics ? 

A. By no means. There is no reason why a Dem- 
ocrat should differ from a Republican upon the ques- 
tion. It is entirely economic. The opinions of the 
leading Democratic officials under Mr. Cleveland have 
not differed upon the silver question, at least, from 
those Republicans who held similar positions. There 
is no reason why Mr. Cleveland should differ from 
Mr. Harrison upon a question of the standard of 
value ; or Mr. Carlisle from Senator Sherman. 

Q. But has there not been a great deal of politics 
in the silver question ? 

A. Unfortunately, yes. But neither party has 
treated the matter candidly. The Republican plat- 
form in 1892 was more of a straddle than the 
Democratic platform, however; and the Democratic 
convention expressly refused to adopt a free silver 
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resolution, and nominated and triumphantly elected 
Mr. Cleveland, who was a platform in himself on this 
subject. Each party has seemed to regard the ques- 
tion as one that would wear itself out, and has tried 
to get advantages by appearing to cater to the silver 
party. There has been a disposition among Demo- 
cratic politicians to denounce what they call the 
" crime of 1873," because the law which dropped the 

« 

silver dollar from the list of coins was passed by a 
Republican Congress ; and many of them have used 
expressions which subsequent reflection and investi- 
gation have caused them to regret. Prominent men 
in both parties, however, have favored "free silver." 

Q. Is it natural that a Democrat should favor sound 
money ? 

A. Yes. The Democratic party in 1834 put the 
country upon a gold basis, which had a great deal to * 
do with our subsequent prosperity. It is natural then 
for a Democrat to be for sound money by tradition 
merely, although the question is purely economic. 
The Democratic party, however, is upon principle 
opposed to the government's doing a banking busi- 
ness, or assuming the function of issuing paper. That 
was the essence of the great fight against the United 
States Bank, under Jackson. 

Q. What do you think of the position of the late 
Senator James B. Beck ? 
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A. Mr. Beck's elaborate speech is a matter of history, 
and no doubt did far more than the utterances of any 
other man toward dividing the Democratic party upon 
this issue, especially in Kentucky and the South. This 
speech forms the basis of the views or prejudices of 
many men. It was much criticised and commented 
on, and was answered at the time by a pamphlet of 
Mr. Horace White, of ETew York, and by your humble 
servant in a letter published in the Courier-Journal 
on December 28, 1885. 

Q. Was Mr. Beck's speech occasioned by anything 
said by Mr. Cleveland ? 

A. The President had just submitted his first mes- 
sage to Congress. In this he called attention to the 
fact that under the Bland act there had been coined 
some 217,000,000 of silver dollars. Of these only 
50,000,000 had found their way into circulation ; leav- 
ing over 165,000,000 in the possession of the govern- 
ment, against which there were 93,500,000 in out- 
standing silver certificates, which left 71,500,000 idle 
in the Treasury and out of circulation. 

Mr. Cleveland stated that special efforts had been 
made to get this silver into circulation, but that as 
fast as it was paid out it returned to the Treasury, 
which indicated that the people did not desire to hold 
it. In the meantime, under the forced coinage law; 
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$2,000,000 each month of useless silver were being 
piled up in the Treasury. The time was then neces- 
sarily approaching when the government would be 
forced to meets its obligations in silver dollars (then 
worth less than 80 cents), and when gold would be 
hoarded, reach a premium over silver, and pass out of 
circulation. He therefore recommended the repeal of 
the Bland law. The Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Secretary of the Treasury also expressed 
views in accordance with the President's. 

Q. What was Mr. Beck's position ? 

A. He introduced in the Senate a resolution which 
recited a statute that required that the coin paid for 
duties on imported goods should be applied first, " to 
the payment in coin of the interest due on the bonds 
and notes of the United States ; second, to the pur- 
chase or payment c4 one per cent of the entire debt 
of the United States, to be made within each fiscal 
year, which was to be set apart as a sinking fund," 
etc. ; and, third, " the residue to be paid into the 
treasury." 

The resolution instructed the committee on finance 
to " inquire whether the laws above stated now are, 
or have heretofore been, obeyed, and if they have 
not to report, by bill or otherwise, such measures as 
will secure their enforcement." 
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Q. Had this law been enforced ? 

A. Unquestionably not. Mr. Beck showed, as was 
true, that not one dollar in silver had ever been paid 
as interest on the public debt, or in the purchase of 
any bond for the sinking fund. He urged that if 
this law were enforced it would relieve the Treasury 
of the overstock of silver dollars, and stop the talk 
about their being " dishonest money." 

Q. What have you to say as to this ? 

A. It is difficult to see how a i$an of Mr. Beck's 
ability could have for a moment advocated such a 
view, leaving out all question of party loyalty or 
discipline. He seemed to see everything upside 
down. As said by Mr. White, he was like a man 
looking into a pool who sees the clouds at the bot- 
tom and the trees and his own head pointing down- 
ward to them. 

Now if the people voluntarily returned the silver 
dollars to the Treasury over a certain amount which 
stayed in circulation, it is plain that any attempt of 
the government to force these dollars upon unwilling 
creditors could only have resulted in further dis- 
crediting silver. 

If foreign bondholders had been forced to take 
at par silver dollars worth less than 80 cents, it cer- 
tainly would have increased the talk of their being dis- 
honest money. 
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It is plain that the only way for the government to 
keep the silver dollar on a par with gold was to do 
nothing to discriminate against it. To endeavor to 
force silver dollars on creditors who did not want 
them was a discrimination against them. It was an 
admission that this money could not be paid out as 
gold was paid out ; but that a law was needed to force 
its circulation. 

Q. The result would have been the opposite of what 
Mr. Beck desired? 

A. Undoubtedly; and Mr. Beck's plan would have 
at once brought about the result Mr. Cleveland and 
the business men of the country so much feared; it 
would have driven gold out of circulation, caused the 
government to stop gold payments, changed the stand- 
ard of value and brought about a tremendous panic. 
The' same result was narrowly averted by the skillful 
and patriotic management of the administration in 
January, 1895, unaided by Congress. 

Q. What argument did Mr. Beck make? 

A. He first claimed that the act of 1869, "an act 
to strengthen the public credit," which declared that 
the notes and interest-bearing obligations of, the 
United States should be paid in coin, was an outrage 
on the people, because before its passage as he asserted 
these notes and bonds were payable in greenbacks. 
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Q. What of this? 

A. It itf plain that the bonds and notes were pay- 
able in dollars, that is, in coin. This had been held by 
the Supreme Court in 1868, before the act was passed. 
An interest-bearing obligation could clearly not be 
discharged by a non-interest bearing obligation. Sup- 
pose that Japan, that has just borrowed a large 
amount of money upon her securities, had claimed the 
right to pay them off in Japanese greenbacks. Her 
bonds would have been entirely unsalable. 

Q. What was" his next position? 



' A. Mr. Beck next denounced the act of July, 1870, 
by which the bond8 were exempted from taxation, 
and upon each bond was indorsed, " that it should be 
paid in coin of the standard value of the 14th of 
July, 1870." Mr. Beck insisted they could be lawfully 
paid in silver. 

Q. Could they have been paid in silver ? 

A. In 1870, when the act was passed, the silver 
dollar was at a premium of several cents. It was 
clearly not the intention then to pay them in anything 
but gold coin. To have taken advantage of the acci- 
dental fall in silver and paid the bonds in dollars 
worth less than 80 cents would have been a breach 
of the true meaning of the contract, and a gross vio- 
lation of the faith of the government. Such an act 
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would hare been contrary to law and good morals, 
and a piece of business folly that would have entailed 
enormous losses upon the people. 

Q. What was the effect of the statutes to strengthen 
the public credit of which Mr. Beck complained ? 

A. They enabled the government to borrow money 
at 3 per cent and less, and thus save many millions 
of dollars. This wise and honorable action gave 
strength to all American securities and additional 
confidence in the government. 

Q. What would have been the effect of paying off' 
the bonds in greenbacks ? 

A. It would have been equivalent to repudiation, 
if not of the whole debt, certainly of all interest; 
and it would have plunged us into a sea of irredeem- 
able currency, the consequences of which would have 
been in every way appalling. It would have been an 
act of inconceivable folly and dishonesty. 

Q. What would have been the effect of paying the 
bonds in silver ? 

A. Not so bad as paying them off in greenbacks, 
but still very bad. Silver money is good money so 
far as it goes. The United States has been a great 
borrowing country. Not only the government, but 
the people, have borrowed many hundreds of millions 
of the accumulated capital of Europe. In this way 
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have we been able to accomplish the' extraordinary 
development of our country. To have taken advan- 
tage of the fall in silver, and on the strength of a verbal 
quibble, to have paid these debts in silver, would have 
been a piece of rascality which would most likely 
have involved us in a foreign war. At any rate it 
would have destroyed our credit, caused an enormous 
fall in the value of all securities, brought about the 
return of the American stocks and bonds from Europe, 
and involved us in disgrace and incalculable confu- 
sion and loss. 

Q. Did the evil results predicted of the Bland law 
occur ? 

A. Not as early as was predicted ; but the law has 
borne its inevitable fruit, and together with the Sher- 
man law brought about the panic of 1893, as will 
hereafter be shown. 

THE SOUND MONEY CREED. 

Q. How is the average voter to make up his mind 
when so many party leaders iri each party differ in 
their opinions ? 

A. The question having unfortunately gotten into 
politics it is the duty of each voter to do his own 
thinking and make an honest effort to reach just 
conclusions. While the money question in all its 
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bearings is very complex, and in many respects tech- 
nical, it rests upon a few principles not difficult to 
understand. 

Q. Can you give me a short sound money creed? 
. A. I believe : 

1. The credit of the United States must be kept 
sacred. 

2. The equal power of every dollar at all times in 
the markets and in the payment of debts must be 
maintained. 

3. The government can not make money or impart 
value to metal. 

4. The government should not be engaged in the 
banking business. 

5. The government, having in time of need issued 
its notes, should redeem and cancel them. 

6. All paper money should be issued by banks, 
whether chartered by the State or Federal govern- 
ment, be redeemable in specie and circulate at par 
in every part of the United States. 

7. The United States must maintain the same 
standard of value as that adopted by the leading 
commercial nations of the world, and make no 
change in the same unless by international agreement. 

8. The quantity of money of all kinds must be 
determined by the laws of business. 
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9. National dishonor is the dishonor of every citi- 
zen ; and any change in the standard of value, or 
anything done which shall deprive any creditor of 
the United States of payment in full in money recog- 
nized as valid by the leading commercial nations of 
the world, will not only be dishonorable, but will 
result in the pecuniary loss to every citizen of the 
United States. 
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III. 



THE BIMETALLIC ARGUMENT. 

Q. What is the contention of bimetallists ? 

A. First, it must be insisted that you shall under- 
stand that the average free silver advocate, whether 
in or out of Congress, the editor of a newspaper or a 
politician running for office, can not properly be 
called a bimetallist. He is usually a person who has 
caught, more or less imperfectly, some of the argu- 
ments for bimetallism, and straightway feels able to 
settle all questions and cure all financial ills by the 
free coinage of silver. His knowledge of the financial 
history of this country is very limited, and his con- 
clusions as to the statutes relating to the public credit 
and to coinage are entirely unsound. He has made 
no serious study of economic questions. . While his 
intentions are honest, he has usually worked himself 
into such a state of mind as to be impervious to argu- 
ment. 

Q. Do bimetallists favor the free coinage of sil- 
ver? 

A. No economist of any reputation, either in this 
country or Europe, advocates the free coinage of sil- 
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ver at 16 to 1, or any other ratio, by any one nation. 
There are well-known bimetallists in England, France 
and Germany, but not one of them advises England 
or France or Germany, alone, to adopt the free coin- 
age of silver at any ratio. Nor do any economists of 
repute in this country advise the United States to 
this step. It is perfectly well understood by all 
economists, whether favoring a single or a double 
standard, that the adoption of the free coinage of sil- 
ver at 16 to 1, or any other ratio, by this country 
alone, and without an international agreement, would 
not give us a double standard, but a single standard 
of silver. The leading bimetallists of the world favor 

international bimetallism. 

Q. What are the chief arguments of bimetallists ? 

A. Bimetallists propose that the leading commer- 
cial nations of the world shall, by international agree- 
ment, adopt the free coinage of gold and silver at 
some ratio to be agreed upon (including, if possible, 
a universal system of coins ; say the decimal system 
like ours, so that a dollar would be the same in all 
countries). They claim : 

First — That there is not enough gold in existence for 
the necessities of business ; and that the adoption of 
a gold standard tends to the ever-increasing purchas- 
ing power of gold, and corresponding fall in the prices 
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of other commodities ; and tends also to the increas- 
ing of the burden upon debtors. J 

Second — That the fall of the price of silver is due to 
the fact that the leading commercial countries have 
demonetized it; and that international bimetallism 
would make such a demand for silver as to restore its 
price ; and as each country provided for the coinage 
of gold and silver at the same ratio, there would be 
no reason for either metal leaving one country for 
another. 

Third — That this international agreement would 
hold the price of both gold and silver steady at the 
ratio determined upon. 

Fourth — That the fall in prices in the last thirty years 
has been due to the appreciation of gold, caused by 
the demonetization of silver. That under a single 
standard the appreciation of gold and the deprecia- 
tion of the prices of other commodities will continue ; 
and that the burden of those who are indebted on 
long-time contracts will steadily increase. The evil 
effect of the depressing influence of falling prices 
upon mankind is claimed also as a result. 

MONOMETALLIC ARGUMENT. 

Q. What is the answer of those who favor a single 
standard ? 
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t A. The monometallist answers : 

First — In the nature of things there can be but one 
standard of value; just as there can be but one 
standard of weights and measures. Even if the pro- 
posed international agreement should be so success- 
ful as to make the two metals one, not only in the 
countries party to the agreement but in all countries 
of the world, so that gold and silver would be practi- 
cally, the world over, one metal, this united metal 
would be a single standard, and it would be only a 
question of time when the world would be con- 
fronted with the same problem as to gold and silver 
united, as it is now with respect to gold alone. 

Second — There is no reason to believe that the quan- 
tity of gold is insufficient for necessities of business. 
This is shown not only by the constantly increasing 
production of gold, but by the fact that the constantly 
increasing facilities of credit and intercommunication 
tend to steadily decrease the necessity for the actual 
use of gold in business as a medium of exchange, and 
more and more to confine it to the function of an 
ultimate measure of value. As a measure of value a 
given amount of gold, like a yard-stick or « bushel, 
may do an indefinite amount of measuring. 

In uncivilized countries exchanges of property for 
money are made from hand to hand and by word of 
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mouth. There is no system of credits, or roads and 
wagons. Money of some form then is the sole medium 
of exchange and measure of value ; and proportion- 
ately much more money is used than in civilized 
countries. 

In civilized countries checks, notes, tills of ex-' 
change, clearing house facilities, and all the machinery 
of commerce assist in making exchanges. In this 
larger sense the telegraph and railroads perform some 
of the functions of money. The exchanges actually 
performed in cash, including all forms of paper money, 
are inconsiderable in proportion to the total amount 
of business done, being only about 5 per cent as 
it is estimated. Money then is used only to settle 
balances. The money or actual cash, so used, of 
course need not be gold, except in international trans- 
actions. Only enough gold is necessary for the re- 
demption of all forms of credit money. These things 
are the result of the evolution of business. After the 
laws of the State have arranged the technical matters 
of coinage, and provided for the security of bank 
issues, the quantity of all kinds of money should be 
left to ths laws of trade. 

If it be the result of natural laws that the value of 
gold, or whatever primary money is used, shall 
increase, this can not be prevented. The increase 
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will be so gradual as not to materially affect the great 
mass of debtors. The only way to prevent the effect 
of such increase in the value of gold on contracts of 
fifty or one hundred years is not to make them. In 
money, as in all things, the laws of nature must at 
last prevail. 

Third — The fall in the price of silver is to be ex- 
plained in the same way as the fall in the price of 
wheat and cotton ; by an enormous increase of pro- 
duction. While demonetization may have to some 
extent influenced the price of silver, yet the fall in 
price was the cause of demonetization, and not its 
result. 

Fourth — While much is said about adopting a ratio 
between gold and silver by international agreement, 
no one undertakes to say what that ratio shall be. 
Obviously the legal ratio ought to be made the same 
as the market ratio, if free coinage of both metals is 
to be accomplished (as will be hereafter shown) ; but 
to assume the market ratio negatives the argument 
that "demonetization" has caused the fall in the 
price of silver and that "remonetization" will restore it. 

If the French ratio of 15J to 1, or our ratio of 16 
to 1, be adopted in spite of the fact that the market 
ratio is about 32 to 1 ; in other words, if the interna- 
tional agreement and the laws of the contracting gov- 
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ernments shall say that fifty cents worth of silver 
shall be worth a dollar, this, while it may raise the 
price of silver somewhat, can not entirely control 
the price, because silver bullion is purchased very 
largely for use in the arts. Free coinage of g r old or 
silver makes no demand for either metal; it simply 
gives the owner the right to have it coined, and it is 
worth no more as coin than it was as bullion. If both 
gold and silver coins are made legal tender, then the 
legal ratio must be the same as the market ratio, or 
else none but the cheaper metal would be coined for 
circulation (as will hereafter be fully explained). 

Finally, gold and silver are two substances of un- 
equal cost of production, differing in proportionate 
supply, put to different uses and greatly differing in 
value, which it is impossible to make equal at any 
ratio by means of legislative enactment. To assume 
that under international bimetallism there would be 
no reason for either metals leaving any country is to 
assume that there would be no change in the bullion 
value of either metal. 

Fifth — While the prices of most commodities have 
fallen since 1873, this can not be attributed to the 
demonetization of silver alone, unless no other ade- 
quate causes can be shown. The fall of all prices, 
including that of silver bullion, can be adequately 
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explained by the improved processes of production 
and exchange of commodities which have taken place, 
or become effective, since that date. 

Sixth — The history of bimetallism in all countries 
refutes the arguments made. 

Q. Can bimetallism be attained ?- 

A. There is certainly no way to secure bimetallism 
except by means of an international agreement. As 
to the ultimate success of such an experiment only 
time can show. 

HAS SILVER BEEN DEMONETIZED? 

Q. Has silver been demonetized in the United 
States ? 

A. By no means; on the contrary, it has been 
given an enormous additional use as money. 

Q. Please explain. 

A. In 1873 there was no silver or other metal 
money in use in this country at all. When the war 
began there was no standard silver money in circu- 
lation. The only silver in existence were the sub- 
sidiary coins issued under the act of 1853, with a 
legal tender power of five dollars ; and worn foreign 
coins, which in fact had no legal tender power. (This 
will be hereafter fully explained.) The act of 1873 
dropped the silver dollar from the list of coins, but 
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it was then too valuable to be coined, even if the 
country had been on a specie basis. In 1875 silver 
began to fall in price, and a great hue and cry was 
raised about the " crime of 1873." The result was 
that in February, 1878, the celebrated Bland- Allison 
law was passed which restored the full legal tender 
power of the silver dollar. Under this law, and the 
Sherman law of July, 1890, over 538,000,000 of silver 
has been purchased by the government and turned 
into money, and now exists in silver dollars in circu- 
lation, or in dollars and bullion in the Treasury, cov- 
ered by silver certificates and Treasury notes. 

The claim that_silver has been demonetized in the 
United States, which most people unfortunately be- 
lieve, is therefore entirely without foundation. 

Q. Has silver been demonetized in the world ? 

A. There has been a partial disuse of silver as 
money. England ceased to coin silver money with a 
legal tender power of more than $10 in 1816. All of 
the leading civilized nations have ceased to coin silver 
as full legal tender money, and so has the Indian gov- 
ernment. But silver is still largely used as money in 
all these countries. Prance has in circulation more 
silver money than has the United States, which she 
maintains at par. In addition, silver money is in use 
in China, Africa, South America, Mexico and other 
countries, as it always has been. 
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FALL IN PRICES SINCE 1878. 

Q. What was the state of prices in 1873 ? 

A. Prices of commodities were generally abnor- 
mally high in 1873. 

In this country, for example, the culmination of the 
inflation or greenback period was in 1873. Specula- 
tion ran high all over the world. There was enor- 
mous building of railroads, and the greatest business 
activity everywhere. The result was a very high range 
of prices. When we consider the fall in prices since 
1873, we must remember that the starting point was 
.abnormally high. 

Q. What has caused the fall in prices since 1873 ? 

A. The question of prices is very complex and 
difficult, and depends upon a great many factors. It 
is one that can only be handled by an expert. No 
attempt to give more than obvious and general 
answers will be made. 

Several important events in the world's history 
which had a great effect on prices, and which took 
place a short time before 1873 and since then, will 
first be noticed. 

In 1866 the Atlantic cable was laid. In the same 
year the first transcontinental railroad was built in this 
country, and the steamship line from San Francisco 
to China was established. 
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In 1869 the Suez canal was opened and telegraphic 
communication was established throughout the Orient. 
Shortly after the opening of the Suez canal great 
improvements were made in steamships, especially 
the introduction of the duplex and then the triplex 
engine. Sailing vessels in the carrying trade of the 
world are fast disappearing. Within the last thirty 
years many thousands of miles of railroads have been 
built in North and South America, in Russia, India 
and in Africa. These have brought into the markets 
of the world the products of many millions of acres, 
and have connected with the centers of trade many 
millions of people. 

Inventions in the manufacture of iron and steel 
have revolutionized this business, and brought the 
cost of iron and steel to remarkably low figures. In- 
ventions in farming machinery and new processes 
cheapening production in almost every kind of man- 
ufacturing have been discovered. 

Q. Where do you find an account of this ? 

A. In " Recent Economic Changes," by David A. 
Wells. 

Q. What does he»say of the period referred to? 

A. He says that the generation ending in 1885 will 
be remarkable in the world's history as having 
brought about perhaps the greatest economic revolu- 
tion known to mankind. • 
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Q. State some of the results on prices. 

A. Freights. The average cost of moving one ton 
of freight a mile upon railroads in the United States 
was 2J cents in 1869. In 1887 it was lyfo of a 
cent. In the years 1885 and 1886, several leading 
railroad systems reported their average charge per ton 
per mile to be a little over a half cent. 

In 1860 it cost 12 cents a bushel to carry wheat from 
New York to Liverpool, and for a part of that year 
the rate was 27 cents. In 1886 the average rate was 
5 cents a bushel. In April, 1888, the rate on grain 
from New York to Liverpool went as low as one- 
fourth cent a bushel. 

Cotton. In 1872-73 the world made 6,366,000 
bales of cotton. In 1894 the United States alone pro- 
duced about 10,000,000 bales, which is carried to 
market. much cheaper than a generation ago. In 1858 
the crop in this country was 3,994,000 bales. It was 
thought that if more than 4,000,000 bales were raised 
it could not be picked. 

Wheat. The world's supply of wheat vastly in-" 
creased after 1873, owing the building of railroads 
and opening of new lands. The crop of the United 
States rose from 250,000,000 bushels in 1872 to 500,- 
000,000 in 1884. Prior to 1873 there was practically 
no movement in wheat from India to Europe. After 
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the opening of the Suez canal and the reduction in 
freights, the export of Indian wheat rose from about 
18,000,000 bushels, in 1880, to 41,500,000, in 1887. In 
1881 the Territory of Dakota did not produce a 
bushel of wheat for sale. In 1887 Dakota produced 
62,600,000 bushels, or one-seventt of the crop of the 
United States. 

Improved farming machinery and methods have 
also greatly cheapened the cost of raising wheat. In 
1887 it was estimated that on the wheat farms in the 
Northwest, with wages at $20 a month and board for 
permanent employes, wheat could be produced for 40 
cents a bushel. 

. The cheap ocean and railroad freights make it pos- 
sible to place wheat raised in remote regions in the 
markets. 

Sugar. It is estimated by Mr. Sauerbeck that the 
increase in the production of sugar from 1872 to 1886 
was 68 per cent. 

Petroleum. In the United States the production 
*of crude petroleum increased from 9,800,000 barrels 
in 1873, to over 28,000,000 in 1887. 

Iron. It is estimated that the increase in the pro- 
duction of pig iron from 1870 to 1886 was about 100 
per cent. In 1870, 11,000,000 tons of iron were pro- 
duced. In 1892, 26,000,000 tons. 
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Silver. The world's production of silver was 65,000- 
000 for the year 1872. In 1885 it was 120,500,000, 
or nearly doubled in thirteen years. In 1892 it was 
196,500,000. That is, the production of silver in 
twenty years had increased 200 per cent ; or was three 
times as great in 1892 as it was in 1872. 

Q. Was this increase of production confined to the 
above named articles ? 

A. No. Besides the articles above mentioned 
remarkable increases in production have occurred in 
steel, copper, quicksilver, tin, tin-plates, nickel, lead, 
coal, quinine, paper, rags, chemicals, meats, cheese, 
fish, wool, silk, jute apd other commodities. 

Q. Tou have mentioned raw materials; has the 
same thing been true as to manufactured products? 

A. Yes. It is common knowledge that in the last 
generation great improvements have been made in all 
kinds of machinery, resulting in very great increases 
in the production of nearly every manufactured 
article. 

Q. What effect has the consolidation of capital had ? 

A. Undoubtedly the consolidation of capital has 
enabled great corporations to enormously reduce 
prices. An example of this is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has reduced the cost of refined oil from 23J 
cents a gallon in 1873 to 6f cents in 1887. The West- 
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era Union Telegraph Company is another example. 
The charges, for telegraphing on an average were six 
times less in 1887 than in 1866. Such consolidations 
of capital can only exist by reducing prices so that no 
competitor can live. 

Q. What of electricity ? 

A. The introduction of electricity has undoubtedly 
contributed largely to lowering prices by cheapening 
cost. The electrical engine is largely displacing the 
old-fashioned steam engine. 

Q. What is the conclusion from these facts? 

A. That the great fall in prices of nearly all com- 
modities, including silver itself, is the result of im- 
provement in the processes of production. Cheap 
prices have resulted from what is called "overpro- 
duction," that is the production of useful and desir- 
able things in excess of any demand at remuner- 
ative prices to the producer. 

FALL IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 

Q. What is the conclusion in regard to silver? 

A. The foregoing considerations lead irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the price of silver bullion has 
fallen from exactly the same causes that led to the 
fall in the prices of wheat, iron, cotton and other 
commodities. Since 1873 the productiou of silver 
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has^ increased 200 per cent and the price has fallen 
50 per cent. This does not appear unreasonable, and 
the decline is not so great in proportion as is the case 
in other articles. 

Q. The fall in the price of silver has not then 
been caused by its demonetization ? 

A. It has already been shown that to say silver has 
been demonetized in the world is very misleading if 
not untrue. While the partial disuse of silver as 
money may have to some extent influenced its fall in 
price, to attribute to " demonetization " the whole 
fall, and to further claim that the fall in price of all 
other commodities is due to the appreciation of gold, 
in view of the foregoing fact, is evidently unreason- 
able. It is as if one would turn on an electric light 
in full day, and exclaim, "behold ! u I light the world." 

Q. Is there anything else showing that the claim 
that prices have fallen because of demonetization is 
not true ? 

A. This claim is based upon the assumption that 
the prices of articles are in direct proportion to the 
amount of money in circulation. If this were true, 
then the increase of the volume of money in the 
United States ought to have increased prices. After 
the passage of the Bland law in 1878, over 1,200,000* 
000 of gold, silver and paper money have been added 
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to the currency in the United States, and, in the face 
of this, prices have still fallen. 

The prices of commodities could only be in direct 
proportion to the money in circulation in some coun- 
try where there were no banks and no forms of credit 
whatever. But it is evident that when perhaps 95 
per cent of all business transactions are completed 
without the use of money at all, this contention i» 
invalid. Under modern commercial conditions 
money is used to settle balances, and chiefly as a 
measure of value, the great mass of the exdhanges 
being effected by the various forms of credit. 

Q. If demonetization had caused the fall of prices, 
then this ought to be uniform ? 

A. Certainly. It is well known, however, this is 
not the case. For example, tobacco, cattle, corn and 
hogs and other staple produce at this time do not 
show any marked decline from former normal prices; 
and, most important of all, labor. 

WAGES HAVE NOT DECLINED. 

Q. What has happened as to the price of labor? 

A. Wages have tended to increase and the purchas- 
ing power of wages has greatly increased. It is the 
general complaint of farmers, for example, that they 
pay the same or more for wages, and their products 
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bring less. This, however, is more clearly shown in 
the wages of operatives of manufactories, railroads 
and the like, where accurate statistics can be shown, 

Mr. David A. Wells says : " The average rate of 
wages, or share which the laborer receives of prod- 
uct, has within a comparatively recent period," and 
in all civilized countries, " greatly increased." The 
extent of this increase since 1860 (up to 1889) " has 
undoubtedly exceeded that of any previous period 
of equal duration in the world's history." 

Mr. Giffen, the English statistician, said in 1883, 
and again in 1886, that the mass of money wages of 
the working classes had increased 100 per cent over 
the mass of wages fifty years ago. 

Mr. Wells says that " as respects agricultural labor 
in the United States, the assertion is probably war- 
ranted that, taking into account the hours of work, 
rates of wages and prices of commodities, the aver- 
age farm laborer is 100 per cent better off than he 
was thirty or forty years ago." 

^ In Massachusetts the average advance in the money 
wages of farm laborers between 1850 to 1880 was 
56 per cent. The investigations of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics show that the average 
advance in general wages in that State from 1860 to 
1883 has been nearly 28J per cent ; while Mr. Atkin- 
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son shows that the wages of mechanics in Massa- 
chusetts were 25 per cent more in 1885 than 1860. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in Connecticut has 
shown that in manufacturing industries in that State 
there had been an average advance of wages of males 
of about 43 per cent and of females of about 57 per 
cent, between 1860 and 1887. 

Taking investigations made in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul as a basis for the Northwest, there was an 
average advance of wages of all descriptions of at 
least 10 per cent between 1875 and 1886. 

French investigations show that in respect to 
twenty-three leading industries there had been an 
average advance of wages of 53 per cent in Paris, 
and 68 per cent in the provinces, from 1853 to 1883. 
The same general results are shown as to the wages 
paid in cotton mills in Germany. Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son says in an article in the Forum of April, 1893, 
that the report of Labor Commissioner Wright 
shows, as to the labor employed in manufacture of 
cotton goods for example, between 1840 and 1890, 
working hours have been reduced from fourteen to 
ten per day, and wages have been doubled 

Q. If wages have increased and prices of commod- 
ities have been reduced, what is the result ? 

A. The object of civilization is to secure the hap- 
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piness and welfare of men. If wages tend to increase 
and prices of commodities to decrease, this results in 
benefit to the human race ; for each man has it in his 
power to obtain more and more of the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 

Q. What effect have panics and suspension of in- 
dustries on the above statement as to wages ? 

A. The statistics as to wages are taken by consider- 
ing long periods of time. Of course during panics, or 
strikes, wages may cease altogether. Such things, 
however, are exceptional. 

GOLD HAS NOT BECOME SCARCER. 

Q. Has gold become scarcer and appreciated in 
price since 1873 ? 

A. Gold has not become scarcer ; on the contrary, 
the world's stock of gold has largely increased, and 
it is produced far more rapidly than ever before. It 
has " appreciated/' that is, it will buy more commodi- 
ties now than in 1873. 

Q. How is it that if gold has largely increased in 
quantity it will yet buy more commodities ? 

A. Gold being the standard of value, a "fall in 
prices " means the same thing as an " appreciation of 
gold." When it is shown that the general level of 
prices has fallen since 1873, then it follows that gold 
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has appreciated ; that is, will buy more commodities 
than it did twenty years ago. 

The question then is, as Mr. Wells put it, not has 
gold appreciated in value or purchasing power, for 
this is proved as soon as it is shown that prices have 
fallen ; but has its appreciation been due to something 
that has befallen commodities, or something that has 
befallen gold itself, such as scarcity of supply, or 
extraordinary demand ? 

I have shown conclusively that commodities have 
fallen in price because of enormously increased pro- 
duction, due to cheap transportation, quick communi- 
cation and new inventions. 

Q. What has happened as to gold ? 

A. Gold is certainly far more abundant than it was 
in 1873. The average annual output of the world's 
gold between 1851 and 1855 (inclusive) was, according 
to Dr. Soetbeer, the famous statistician, about $135,- 
000,000. This was the period immediately succeeding 
the great gold discoveries in Australia and California. • 
The average output of gold for the years 1891-2-3, 
was over $142,600,000. The output for 1894 is esti- 
mated at $182,000,000, or more than the combined 
production of both gold and silver for 1873. Dr. 
Soetbeer estimates that the stock of gold in civilized 
countries was nearly four times as great in 1885 as it 
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was in 1850. Since 1885 the production of gold has 
steadily increased. There is, therefore, no ground for 
saying that the fall in prices is due to the scarcity of 
gold ; or that the world's supply is not equal to the 
demand. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND THE FARMER. 

Q. What is the result of new inventions, increased 
production and lower prices upon the manufacturer? 

A. The manufacturer, by keeping up with the new 
machinery, increasing his production and lowering 
expenses, may often make money with declining 
prices. 

Q. How is it with the farmer? 

A. The farmer's position is a much harder one. 
The low prices in wheat have been caused not alone 
by the invention of new machinery, but also by the 
introduction of virgin lands. In many parts of the 
country the farmer can not compete with the new 
Western lands in raising the crops by which he for- 
merly made his living. The remedy is not in cheap 
money. He must adopt different crops and new 
processes of farming, or go West to the new lands. 
Like the* manufacturer he must adapt himself to the 
new conditions or the inevitable will happen and he 
must fail. 
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IV. 
"COIN'S FINANCIAL SCHOOL." 

Q. What have you to say of " Coin's Financial 
School " ? 

A. The book may be properly described as a 
" quack " work upon the subject' of money. It will 
never be treated seriously or given the least weight 
by economic writers. 

Q. Does it not state facts? 

A. There are repeated errors on every page of the 
book. Many false statements are made and many 
false deductions from facts stated. The book is utterly 
untrustworthy. It will not be recognized as hav- 
ing any merit as a contribution to the bimetallic 
theory. Its falseness and unfairness will do that 
cause far more harm than good. 

Q. What of its style ? 

A. The book is written in an amusing 'and catchy 
style, and is well calculated to mislead people not 
informed upon the subject. It is extremely vulgar 
when the nature of the subject is considered, being 
the veriest travesty of an economic work. 

Q. What of the illustrations? 
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A. The illustrations are comic and amusing, but 
any man of plain sense will at once see the impro- 
priety and absurdity of thus treating a serious ques- 
tion upon which the welfare of the people so much 
depends. The illustrations are often used to express 
falsehoods. The picture on page 21, showing a pros- 
perous condition of workingmen under bimetallism 
in 1872, and the contrary condition in 1894 under 
monometallism, is plainly false. Every one knows 
that in 1872* we had been for ten years on a greenback 
basis, without either gold or silver in circulation. 
The panic of 1873 and subsequent hard times are also 
well known to have been the result of greenback 
inflation. 

The illustration designed to show the rise in gold 
and the fall in the price of commodities, and the cause 
therefor, will be shown to be utterly false. 

If the figure on one leg correctly represents a sin- 
gle gold standard, it will as well represent a single 
silver standard. 

Q. What of the statistics given ? 

A, Statistics are worse than useless unless handled 
fairly and intelligently. In the hands of an un- 
skilled person they are like a sharp knife in the hands 
of a child. Many of Coin's statistics and statements of 
fact, when properly understood, destroy his argument. 
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Q. Did the interviews with prominent men actually 
occur ? 

A. The following letter written by Mr. Gage from 
New York will show : 

" New York, April 8, 1895. 

" To the Editor of the Evening Post : 

" Sir: In answer to your inquiry about i Coin's 
Financial School/ and my name as it appears in a cer- 
tain lecture described therein, I beg to say that I never 
attended any such lecture, that I never asked any such 
questions or made any such answers, as are there set 
forth. It is a fabrication from beginning to end. I 
have had many letters from all parts of the country 
inquiring whether or not I was correctly reported in 
the alleged discussion, all of which I have answered 
in the negative. It is time the truth was put on foot 
to overtake the lie. Truly yours, L. J. Gage." 

Also this from Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, author 
of " History of Bimetallism in United States," so fre- 
quently quoted hereafter : 

" The University of Chicago, April 13, 1895. 

" To the Editor of the Evening Post : 

" Sir : Your inquiry as to whether I made the re- 
marks attributed to me in a small book called 
1 Coin's Financial School,' is but one of many 
which I have received from various parts of the 
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country. The book is filled with so many false 
and misleading statements that I have deemed it un- 
worthy of notice. But I am glad to give publicity to 
the denial that any such lectures as are detailed in 
the book ever took place in Chicago, or anywhere 
else ; and here say that I was never present at any 
such meetings, and that I never made any of the re- 
marks attributed to me on page 68, or on any other 
page. The whole book is a clever fabrication of 
falsehoods. Very truly yours, 

" J. Lawrence Lattghlin." 

Q. Will you undertake to disprove all of Coin's 
errors ? 

A. No, this would be inexpressibly tedious and 
unnecessary. It is very easy to deny a well-known 
truth, and often quite difficult to prove it. It took 
men ages to understand and prove that the world is 
round, yet if this be denied it would require great 
labor to establish it. On the contrary, it appears 
quite easy to disprove the fact by the statement that 
if the world is round the Chinamen must stand with 
their feet toward ours and their heads pointing down 
into space. Can a man walk on the ceiling ? 

Enough will be shown to establish the entire inac- 
curacy of the book and the falseness of the argument 
made. 
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Q. Is there anything true in the book ? 

A. What Coin says about " credit money " is in a 
general way true. He fails, however, to understand 
that a silver dollar is " credit money " to the extent 
that its bullion value is less than its face value. The 
silver dollars of the United States are now as much 
" credit money " as the subsidiary or token coins of 
silver, nickel and copper. 

Q. What about Coin being a boy twelve years of 
age? 

A. This is meant to imply that a childcan understand 
the intricate and difficult questions involved. This 
ought to deceive nobody. An understanding of the 
science of money requires great labor and study, and 
an especial mental fitness for the work. The great 
majority of intelligent and educated men frankly 
admit their ignorance of the subject. 

Hamilton's choice of a ratio. 

Q. What is meant by a ratio of 15 to 1 ? 

A. That fifteen grains, ounces or pounds of silver 
should be worth one grain, ounce or pound of gold ; 
and so as to all weights. 

Q. What was the necessity of establishing a ratio 
between the two metals ? 

A. Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the 
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Treasury, made his " Report on the Establishment of 
a Mint" to Congress in 1791. He recommended the 
decimal system with the dollar as a unit, which was 
also the advice of Mr. Jefferson. , He urged the use of 
both gold and silver with full legal tender power. 

It having been determined to make dollars out of 
two metals, which dollars were to be equal (for ex- 
ample, five dollars in gold equal to five silver dollars), 
it became necessary to determine how much gold a 
given quantity of silver was worth ; or vice versa. It 
was provided that the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins should be as 15 to 1 ; " that is to say, 
every fifteen pounds weight of pure silver should be 
of equal value in all payments with one pound weight 
of pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater 
or less quantities of the respective metals." 

Q. Will you give an example of fixing a " ratio " in 
ordinary dealings between people ? 
; A. Yes ; ratios between articles to be exchanged or 
swapped are often fixed. Say that Farmer A had 
plenty of sweet potatoes and no Irish potatoes, and 
Parmer B plenty of Irish potatoes and no sweet pota- 
toes. They meet and propose to exchange, each to 
supply the other with the kind of potatoes he needs. 
The first thing to settle is what is the ratio between 
sweet m& Irish potatoes, in order that there jnay be 
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an equal and fair exchange. Should they agree to 
exchange a bushel of one for a bushel of the other, 
the ratio would be as 1 to 1 ; should they agree that 
one bushel of sweet potatoes was worth two bushels 
of Irish potatoes, the ratio would be as 1 to 2. 

Q. How did Hamilton arrive at this ratio between 
silver and gold? 

A. He endeavored to get the proportion between 
the two metals in the markets, expressing the opinion 
" that each metal finds its true level, according to its 
intrinsic utility, in the general system of money oper- 
ations." Believing that he did not have the time or 
sufficient data from which to ascertain the ratio 
between the two metals as fixed in the " commercial 
world," he decided to adopt the market ratio in the 
United States, which he ascertained to be 15 to 1. 

Q. What was the ratio between silver and gold at 
that time in the markets of the world ? 

A. The best authorities say that the real ratio was 
15 to 1 ; so that Mr. Hamilton happened to fix upon 
the correct figures for the time. 

Q. Did Mr. Jefferson express any opinion as to how 
to ascertain the ratio to be fixed by law between gold 
and silver ? 

A. Yes. He said : " Just principles will lead us to 
disregard legal proportions altogether; to inquire into 
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the market price of gold in the several countries with 
which we shall be principally connected in commerce, 
and to take an average from them. The proportion 
between the values of gold and silver is a mercantile 
problem altogether." 

Q. Where a country adopts a " double standard," 
that is, has both gold and silver money of full legal 
tender power and free coinage, is it necessary to 
adopt the market ratio between gold and silver? 

A. It is necessary beyond a doubt. For example, 
should fifteen pounds of silver be worth one pound of 
gold in the market, a law declaring that ten pounds 

* 

of silver (or any less or greater amount than the 
market rate), should be worth one pound of gold, 
would clearly be nugatory. No law could make one 
bushel of wheat always worth three bushels of corn ; 
nor can any statute fix permanently the proportionate 
values of any commodities. 

coin's misstatements as to the unit. 

Q. Returning to Coin. He says on page 7 that 
up to 1873 the silver dollar was the unit of value, and 
remained unchanged ; is that true ? 

A. It is true that the silver dollar authorized by 
the act of 1792 was by law declared to be a unit of 
value, and that this dollar remained unchanged as to 
the quantity of pure silver it contained. But by the 
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act of 1849 Congress authorized the coinage of " gold 
dollars, each to be of the value of $1, or unit." 

The statement then, or necessary inference, that the 
silver dollar was the sole statutory unit until 1873 is 
plainly false; and known to be false by the author of 
" Coin's Financial School," if he be presumed to have 
examined the coinage laws. 

Q. Coin says that the silver dollar was the unit of 
values, and that "while that was the law it was 
impossible to say that the silver in a silver dollar was 
only worth 47 cents, or any number of cents less than 
100 cents, or a dollar." How can that be answered ? 
Can a thing be worth forty-seven one-hundred ths 
of itself? 

A. The answer is easy. On page 10 Coin says that 
silver was worth in France $1.03 J when exchanged 
for gold. He must then have inquired as to the 
value of silver in the United States. Had he made 
such inquiry he would have found that during the 
whole period from 1834 to 1873, both years inclusive, 
the silver dollar was worth more than a dollar in 
gold, ranging from about £ cent premium in 1845, the 
lowest point, to upward of 5 cents premium in 1859, 
the highest point. The following table, compiled by 
Dr. Linderman, formerly director of the mint, gives 
the exact figures : 
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Average gold equivalent of the silver dollar of 
412J grains by years, according to our standard of 
1 to 16 : 

Gold equivalent of a Gold equivalent of a 

silver dollar. silver dollar. 

Tear. Cents. Year. Cents. 

1834 101 62 1856 103 95 

1835 . . . v . . 101 20 1857 104 69 

1836 101 72 1858 103 95 

1837 100 98 1859 105 22 

1838 : 100 88 1860 104 58 

1839 103 36 1861 103 10 

1840 102 36 - 1862 104 16 

1841 ...... 101 83 1863 104 06 

1842 100 77 1864 104 06 

1843 100 34 1865 103 52 

1844 100 88 1866 103 63 

1845 100 46 1867 102 67 

1846 100 56 1868 102 57 

1847 101 20 1869 102 47 

1848 100 88 1870 102 67 

1849 101 30 1871 102 57 

1850 101 83 1872 102 25 

1851 103 42 1873 ...... 100 46 

1852 102 57 1874 . . 98 86 

1853 104 26 1875 96 43 

1854 104 26 1876 89 22 

1855 103 95 
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The question could then be asked Coin," if the 

silver dollar was the unit of value, how could it be 

worth $1.05? How could a thing be worth more 

than itself?" It is logically just as impossible for a 

thing to be worth more than itself, as it is for it to be 

worth less than itself. 
Q. What, then, is your answer? 

A. The plain answer is that the silver dollar was 
not in fact the unit of value between 1834 and 1873. 
It was a unit of value upon the statute boot, but not 
so in trade. This is established beyond dispute by 
the fact that it was worth more than a dollar in gold. 
The gold dollar was the measure of values during all 
this period ; it measured silver as it measured every- 
thing else. 

Q. Why did Coin omit to state that between the' 
years 1834 and 1873 the silver dollar was worth more 
than a dollar in gold, and hence the gold dollar was 
the standard of value? 

A. This can only be answered by inference. The 
author of the " Financial School " unquestionably 
made some inquiry into the subject, although no 
serious or respectable writer upon economic questions 
has ever adopted his method. Political economy has 
never before been taught by comic illustrations, and 
it is a very easy matter to prove any proposition if 
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one calls a witness, propounds a question and writes 
the answer, as. Coin does. It seems that the author 
must have known that the gold dollar or unit was 
coined under the act of 1849, as shown above; and 
that the silver dollar was at a premium from 1834 to 
1873 (both years inclusive). These facts entirely 
destroy the argument made, and consequently it must 
be concluded they were intentionally suppressed. 
This plain dishonesty very much impairs, if it does 
not destroy, all confidence in the book. 

Q. Tou have said that the gold dollar was not 
coined until 1849 ; how can you then say that prior to 
1849 the gold dollar was the standard of value? 

A. Of course no gold dollar pieces circulated until 
they were coined. What is meant is that gold coins 
were the standard of value. The coin dollars in use 
during this period were not the American silver dol- 
lars, nor such foreign dollars as were made a legal 
tender, as will be shown hereafter. The coins used 
were American half dollars and lesser coins (until 
these went out of circulation), and worn or short- 
weight foreign coins; then the act of 1853, referred 
to by Coin, was passed, under which debased halves, 
quarters, etc., were issued. 

Q. On page 8 Coin says : 

" Our forefathers showed much wisdom in selecting 
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silver, of the two metals, out of which to make the 
unit. Much depended on this decision. For the one 
selected to represent the unit would thereafter be 
unchangeable in value. That is, the metal' in it could 
never be worth less than a dollar, for it would be the 
unit of value itself. The demand for silver in the arts 
or for money by other nations might make the 
quantity of silver in a silver dollar sell for more than 
a dollar, but it could never be worth less than a dol- 
larT" Less than itself." 

Is there anything said about silver in the foregoing 
extract, if true, that would not apply with equal truth 
to gold ? 

A. Certainly not, provided the statement be 
correct. If the selection of silver as a unit made 
it unchangeable in value, so the selection of gold 
as a unit would have made it unchangeable. Again, 
whatever effect the demand for silver in the arts, or 
for money, would have had on the silver dollar, the 
same demand on gold in the arts or for money would 
have produced the same effect on the gold dollar. 

Q. Is it true that the metal selected to represent the 
unit would remain unchangeable ? 

A. No. If it be admitted that the silver dollar was 
the unit, still this could not prevent the fluctuation in 
the value of silver, and so in the value or purchasing 
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power of the dollar. Had we adopted but one metal 
as money, whether gold or silver, it is true the dollar 
would never have been spoken of as worth more or 
less than a dollar. Yet this would not have pre- 
vented the fluctuation in the value of the bullion in 
the dollar, whether gold or silver, as expressed in the 
purchasing power of other commodities. It is well 
known that both gold and silver have fluctuated in 
value, but gold fluctuates less than silver, and each of 
them less than other commodities — unless the fluctu- 
ations of silver of late years be taken into account* 
The statement then of Coin that the selection of a 
metal out of which to make a unit of value would 
make that metal unchangeable in value is plainly 
false. 

Q. Do you dispute, then, that the silver dollar was 
made the unit of value by the act of 1792? 

A. Yes. It was no more the unit of value than 
were gold coins. It is true that the statute speaks of 
" dollars or units," each containing 371J grains of pure 
silver; and does not provide for the coinage of gold 
dollars or units. But it provides for the coinage of 
" eagles — each to be of the value of ten dollars or 
units/ 9 and to contain 247J grains of pure gold. A 
dollar in gold then was equal to one-tenth of this 
amount, or 24f grains of pure gold. Coin says the 
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law meant that " a ten-dollar gold piece shall be of 
the value of ten silver dollars." It, also; as clearly 
meant that ten silver dollars shall be of the value of 
a ten-dollar gold piece. The silver dollar was the 
unit of monetary measurement only ; and when it 
ceased to circulate, of course, it ceased to measure. 

Section 11 of the act of 1792 again shows the falsity 
of Coin's statement and settles the question. It enacts 
" that the proportional value of gold to silver in all 
coins which shall be current as money within the 
JJnited States shall be as 15 to 1," . . . " that 
is to say, every fifteen pound weight of pure silver shall 
be of equal value in all payments with one pound weight 
of pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater 
or less quantities of the respective metals.'' 

Thus it is evident that it is the weight in bullion that 
is referred to as having " value in payments," and not 
the mere stamped coin ; and the law regulates the 
proportion between the two metals, fixing their rela- 
tive weights. It follows conclusively, therefore, that 
the two metals were exactly equal under the law in debt 
paying power at the ratio of IS to 1; and that, legally 
speaking, silver was no more the standard, or unit of 
value, than gold. 

Q. Did our forefathers regard silver as the "most 
reliable " metal, as stated by Coin on page 8? 
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A. The best evidence we have of what our fore- 
fathers thought of gold and silver is to be found in 
the report of Hamilton. He said upon the subject : 
"As long as gold, either from its intrinsic superiority 
as a metal, from its rarity, or from the prejudices of 
mankind, retains so considerable a pre-eminence in 
value over silver as it has hitherto had, a natural con- 
sequence of this seems to be that its condition will be 
more stationary. The revolutions, therefore, which 
may take place in the comparative value of gold and 
silver will be changes in the state of the latter rather 
than in that of the former." 

Hamilton not only expressed the same preference 
for gold over silver that the world feels to-day, but 
predicted greater fluctuation in the price of silver than 
in gold — a prediction that has been abundantly ful- 
filled. 

Q. Why does the world prefer gold to silver ? 

A. For many reasons ; and among others because it 
is lighter and more convenient. Men prefer gold 
money to silver, in large transactions, just as they 
prefer a railroad car to a stage coach ; or they prefer, 
in going a distance, to ride on horseback rather than 
to walk. At the ratio of 16 to 1, if it took one horse 
and wagon to carry a given sum of gold money to the 
Treasury, it would take sixteen horses and sixteen 
wagons to carry the same sum in silver money. 
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V. 



MONET FOR THE RICH AND POOR. 

Q. Was gold considered the money of the rich, or 
is it now so considered? 

A. No, except by economists of the stamp of Coin. 
Money is described as a circulating medium of 
exchange. Whatever money circulates goes alike into 
the hands of the rich and poor. Where gold is in cir- 
culation, the poor man can get gold with the same ease 
that the rich man can, or just as he can get any other 
current money. To say that gold is the money of the 
rich and silver the money of the poor is an utterly 
demagogic and foolish statement. Rich men carry 
copper pennies, nickels, silver change, bank notes or 
gold just as convenience or necessity requires, and 
poor men do the same. The rich and poor use the 
same kinds of money under similar conditions, just as 
they breathe the same air. It can easily be shown 
that the poor man, the wage-earner, is even more 
interested in having sound money than the rich man. 
The wage-earner wants money to be sound and stable 
— least of all does he want cheap money. But here 
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come two men; we will ask their opinions. [Enter 
Mr. Kichman and Mr. Laborer.] 

Sound Money: Mr. Richman, what is your busi- 
ness ? 

Richman: I have no active business. I have 
been very fortunate, and am worth at least a million 
of dollars, invested chiefly in stocks and bonds. 

Q. What kind of money do you want ? 

A. Well, the money I have invested was gold, or 
equivalent in value to gold. All I care for is that the 
money standard shall remain fixed. I want a,s good a dol- 
lar as I can get. I want every kind of dollar to be kept 
at a parity. Ever since specie payments were resumed 
after the war we have been on a gold basis, for at any 
time one could exchange any kind of money for gold, 
and gold itself has freely circulated. I therefore 
want the gold standard, thus established, to remain. 

Q. How much money have you in your pocket ? 

A. I believe I have just $9.50. . 

Q. How much money have you in bank? 

A. On the first of the month I paid all my bills, 
and yesterday I made a large investment, giving a 
check which overdrew my account about $500. I, in 
fact, have no money in b|tnk. 

Q. But you just said you were worth at least a 
million of dollars. How can this be ? 
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A. I meant that I had property which was esti- 
mated to be worth at least a million of dollars. 

Q. Do you ever keep money on hand ? 

A. Oh, no ; nothing except a few dollars in change 
in my pocket. Whenever I get money, I at once de- 
posit it in bank, and as soon as possible I either loan 
it out at interest or buy some property with it. 

Q. When you have made a deposit in bank, do you 
consider that you have any particular money in 
bank? * . 

A. No ; I merely have a credit. The bank owes me 
so much money. The money which I deposit the 
bank at once lends to some one else, provided it has a 
sufficient reserve. 

Q. Then, although you consider yourself to be 
worth over a million dollars in property, you have now 
actually only $9.50 in money? 

A. That is exactly true. 

Q. Well, Mr. Laborer, what is your business ? 

Laborer: I am generally engaged in working 
on a farm. I turn my hand to anything at which I 
can make a living. 

Q. Do you owe any money? 

At I owe $6.50 at the store, and I am just going 
down there to pay it. 

Q. Do you ever borrow any money ? 
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A. Sometimes I have borrowed a dollar or two 
from some of my friends, or gotten my employer to 
advance me a few dollars during the month. 

Q. "Why don't you borrow money in bank ? 

A. I tried to borrow some money in bank summer 
before last, when I had sickness in ifiy family, but 
they told me I would have to give security or put up 
collateral ; and as I could not get security and had no 
collateral, I was unable to borrow any money. 

Q. Do you belong to the debtor class ? 

A. I am a poor man, but as I owe no money I 
don't see how you can call me a debtor. I have no 
property and no credit, and can not become a bor- 
rower. 

Q. Do you belong to the creditor class ? 

A. Well, I suppose I do, as my employer is always 
indebted to me at the end of the day, or the end of 
the month, for my labor, except occasionally when he 
makes advances to me. As a rule, somebody owes 
me for short periods of time. I therefore suppose 
that I must say that I belong to the creditor class. 

Q. What kind of money do you want? 

A. I am a poor man, and have my family to sup- 
port, and when I get a dollar I want it to buy as 
much of the necessaries of life as possible. You can't 
make money too sound for me, 
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Q. But haven't you heard that with the free coinage 
of silver money will be more plentiful ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have heard that with the free coin- 
age of silver money will be more plentiful ; but, as I 
understand it, a free coinage law would enable a man 
with 50 or 60 cents worth of silver to have it 
coined into a dollar. This would enable him to pay 
off a debt of a dollar with 50 or 60 cents worth 
of silver; but I don't see how that would help me. I 
would have to work just the same then as I do now, 
and as I have no debts to pay except my current bills, 
this would not benefit me. The cheap money would 
raise the price of the necessaries of life, but I don't 
think it would raise my wages to the same extent. 

Q. Do you remember the greenback times after 
the war? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result then ? 

A. The cheap greenback money increased prices 
very largely in many instances from two to five times; 
but my wages were not much increased. Wages were 
not increased in proportion to the prices of commodi- 
ties. That is proved by the fact that so many men 
who were foreigners, and had no motive of patriotism, 
went into the army for $13 a month. 

Q. How much money have you in your pocket 
now? 
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.A. I have just been paid my month's wages. I 
owe $6.50 at the store, which I am going to pay ; and 
then I owe a little to the doctor ; and will have to 
spend nearly the whole of the remainder for supplies 
for my family. 

Q. You don't keep money on hand, then ? 

A. Oh, no ; I have no chance to keep money. As 
soon as I get it, I spend it. My wife has a little 
money hid away. I tried to get her to put it in a sav- 
ings bank, but she is afraid to do it. 

Q. How much do you suppose she has ? 

A. I don't know exactly, but I think she has saved 
up a little over $100. 

Q. Why, Mr. Bichman has just said he only had 
$9.50 to his name. Then your wife must have more 
money than he has ? 

A. That is true, I suppose, from what Mr. Bichman 
says. He has a vast amount of property, but it seems 
my poor wife actually has mof e money than he. 

Young Voter : Who then keeps money on hand ? 

Sound Money : Practically very little money.is kept 
on hand out of circulation. The only money kept in 
hiding is the savings of those poor people who are 
remote from, ignorant of, or afraid of, banks. In com- 
munities remote from banks, which are, of course, 
always poor, some money is in the hands of the peo- 
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pie, but very little of it is hoarded. It is nearly all 
in slow circulation. 

Q. Do not the banks keep money ? 

A, The money in banks* is constantly loaned out, 
and is current in business. Active banks usually owe 
to their depositors from three to four times as much 
money as they have in their vaults. 

THE DEBTOR AND CREDITOR CLASSES. 

Q. Who compose the debtor and creditor classes ? 

A. This term is generally used- in the sense that 
laboring men belong to the debtor classes. This is 
very misleading. 

Rich men who are not in business, and who own 
notes or securities, have money due them, and may be 
said to be creditors. 

Men who work for wages are not borrowers. Each 
day's labor leaves such men creditors for the amount 
due. Such men have no banking credit. They have 
small accounts at stores for the necessaries of life, and 
pay them as they receive their wages. Such men be- 
long more properly to the creditor class than to the 
debtor class. 

The great majority in business of all kinds are both 
debtors and creditors. They owe money and have 
money owed to them. Many wealthy men are very 
large debtors, 
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Q. Do not banks belong to the creditor^class ? 

A. No. Banks have money due them, but they owe 
to their depositors every dollar that is loaned out, ex- 
cept their capital stock, and this is due to the stock- 
holders, after all debts are paid. 

COIN AGAIN. 

Q. Going back to Coin, I will *ask you, Mr,, Sound 
Money, whether Coin states the amount of silver 
that was coined prior to 1873 correctly ? 

A. No. Coin states that prior to 1873 there was 
$105,000,000 of silver coined by the United States, 
and $8,000,000 of this was silver dollars. The truth 
is that there was coined prior to 1873, $142,000,000 of 
silver of all kinds, including $63,000,000 of subsidi- 
ary or token coins (halves, quarters, etc.), issued under 
the act of 1853. This leaves only $79,000,000 of 
standard 'silver coins issued under the free coinage 
laws prior to 1873, of which only $8,000,000 were in 
dollar pieces. Coin thus makes a mistake of $26,000,- 
000. The subsidiary coins issued under the act of 1853 
were sold by the mint to the people at their face value 
in gold, and are not embraced in Coin's argument, 
nor were they the result of free coinage. 

Q. Coin says on page 9 that about $100,000,000 of 
foreign silver had found it way into this country prior 
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to 1860, principally Spanish, Mexican and Canadian 
coin, and that this had all been made legal tender of 
the United States by act of Congress. Is this true ? 

A. No. This statement as to the amount of foreign 
silver that came to this country is made at random 
and without authority. Laughlin says that the 
amount of foreign silver in this country in 1830 was 
estimated at about $9,000,000. The foreign silver 
which came to this country after 1834 consisted of 
small change, debased or worn coins, Which were too 
light to be melted at a profit. Coin's guess is perhaps 
ten times too great. This foreign money had not all 
been made legal tender. 

Q. Why does Coin give the amount of silver in cir- 
culation in the United States ? 

A. He is endeavoring to show that there were $105,- 
000,000 of American silver coins and about $100,000,- 
000 of foreign silver in circulation prior to 1873; and 
that all of it was destroyed, demonetized, by the act 
of 1873. 

Q. Is this true? 

A. It is false. I have already shown that he 
greatly overstates the quantity of silver that had been 
coined or been in circulation. In the next place, it 
will soon conclusively appear that none of this was in 
circulation, and practically none in existence. Not 
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only had we been in 1873 on a basis of greenback 
currency for upward of ten years, but all this silver 
money, except our subsidiary coins and the worn 
foreign coins, had been melted or exported prior to the 
war, because it had been at a premium, and was \yorth 
more in bullion than as money. 

Q. Did the act of 1873 " destroy half the money 
metal in the United States "? 

A. It is plain that this statement of Coin is utterly 
false. It did not take away the legal tender power 
of the dollar, or affect it at all. It merely prevented 
its coinage in the future ; there was no silver money 
in the country to be destroyed — of course not count- 
ing the token money which is not referred to. 

Mr. Muhleman, cashier United States Sub-Treas- 
ury of New York, shows that there were no silver dol- 
lars in existence in 1873, and only $17,000,000 in sub- 
sidiary coins. 

« 

COIN SUPPRESSES A PART OF THE STATUTE. 

Q. You said that the foreign dollars were not made 
a legal tender, as Coin says ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But he cites on page 10 an act of Congress to 
the effect that the Spanish pillar dollars and the dol- 
lars of Mexico, Peru and Bolivia shall pass current as 
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money within the United States, and be receivable by- 
tale for the payments of all debts and demands ? 

A. Yes, but this is perhaps the most striking 
example of the falsity of Coin's book. He omits the 
very language of the statute which explains its mean- 
ing. The act referred to by Coin is that of 1843, and 
the full text is as follows : 

"And be it further enacted,: That from and after the 
passage of this act, the following foreign silver coins 
shall pass current as money within the United States, 
and be receivable by tale, for the payment of all debts 
and demands, at the rates following, that is to say : 
The Spanish pillar dollars and the dollars of Mexico, 
Peru and Bolivia, of not less than ^-fo in fine- 
ness and 415 grains in weight, at 100 cents each ; and 
the five franc pieces of France of not less than 
^fl$F and 384 grains in weight, at 93 cents each." 

It thus appears that while these foreign coins were 
made legal tender, they were made so at a fixed weight 
and fineness. The United States dollars were ^ in 
fineness and 412£ grains in weight. The dollars of 
Spain, Mexico, Peru and Bolivia of not less than 
^$fo in fineness and 415 grains in weight, were 
made legal tender at 100 cents each. Thus these 
foreign dollars had to be of an equivalent weight and 
fineness or value to the American dollars. So the five 
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franc piece, which was y^ fine and 384 grains in 
weight, was made by law a legal tender at 93 cents, 
which was its bullion equivalent in our silver. The 
foreign silver coins that were made legal tender were 
then upon the same footing as our silver dollars 
exactly. This was necessarily so. You can see the 
absurdity of having a foreign coin a full legal tender 
which was cheaper than our own coin. There would 
certainly be no sense in giving the foreign coin an 
advantage, which would result in excluding our coins. 

Q. You have stated that from 1834 to 1873 the 
American silver dollar was at a premium. Was this 
true as to the foreign silver coin? 

A. It was true. The foreign silver coin of full 
weight, made legal tender, as above stated, bore 
exactly the same premium in gold as our silver coins 
did. 

Q. Why did Coin omit the above part of this 
statute? 

A. The answer to this question is also an inference. 
It seems that he must have known better. 
It is apparently a deliberate falsehood. Coin is 
endeavoring to show that silver was in full circulation 
in the United States. He fails to state that the 
American silver dollar was at a premium, and there- 
fore evidently could not circulate. He quotes this 
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statute to make it appear that the foreign coins above 
named were in circulation, but omits that part of the 
statute which sets forth the rates at which these coins 
were made a legal tender, which would necessarily 
show that these coins did not circulate any more than 
the American coins circulated, because, like them, 
they were at a premium. 

Q. You are pretty hard on Coin ? 

A. Yes ; I think in this matter that he can be fairly 
said to have deliberately misrepresented. 

A PICTURE THAT LIES. 

Q. On page 15 Coin has a comic illustration of gold 
and silver walking arm and arm into the United 
States mint. What does he intend to represent by 
this? 

A. He means to show by this picture that gold and 
silver were actually coined free and on equal terms 
prior to 1873. 

Q. "Was this true according to law? 

A. Yes. Under the statute gold and silver prior to 
1873 could have been coined in the United States 
mint, except that, after the act of 1853, there was no 
free coinage of silver for coins less than a dollar. 

Q. Was it true that there was an actual free coin- 
age of silver in practice prior to 1873 ? Was there 
more than a mere right to coin ? 
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A. Obviously not. Coin's book itself shows this. 
He states on page 10 that Congress in 1853 had our 
fractional coins made of light weight to prevent their 
being exported. (He should also have stated that the 
same act limited their legal tender power to $5.) Of 
course all dollar pieces of standard weight were 
exported for a like reason'. He further shows that dur- 
ing our whole history only eight millions of silver dol- 
lars were coined. It is therefore obvious that although 
free coinage of silver dollars was possible under the 
law, it did not occur in fact. The total gold coinage 
up to 1873 was upward of eight hundred millions of 
dollars, or more than one hundred times the coinage 
of the silver dollar. It is plain then that Coin's pic- 
ture is an absurdity. 

Q. The figure marked gold in the picture should 
have been larger than the figure marked silver? 

A. Yes ; if the silver dollar was referred 
to, the figure marked gold should have 
been one, hundred times larger than the figure 
marked silver, in order to make the picture 
true. If not only the dollars but the smaller silver 
coins were referred to, the figure marked gold should 
have been at least ten times larger than the figure 
marked silver. Even then the false inference of actual 
free coinage would remain. 
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Q. You mean to deny then that there was free 
coinage in fact before 1873 ? 

A. Yes ; there is nothing clearer than this ; and 
the history of the coinage fully explains the reason. 

" THE CRIME OF 1878." 

Q. Coin says that the act of 1873 was an act pur- 
porting to be a revision of the coinage law. Is it 
what it purports to be ? 

A. Yes ; clearly so. 

Q. What did the act of 1873 do with reference to 
silver ? 

A. It simply dropped the silver dollar from the. list 
of coins. It enacted " that the silver coins of the 
United States shall be a trade dollar, a half-dollar or 
fifty cent piece, a quarter-dollar or twenty-five cent 
piece, and the dime or ten" cent piece." It fixed the 
weight of the trade dollar at 420 grains, and the 
half-dollar at 12} grams, or 192^ grains, making 
two half-dollars the equivalent of the French five 
franc piece, being an increase of ^ grains over the 
weight fixed by the act of 1853. The lesser coins 
were made proportionate thereto. 

Q. I notice you are referring to a book which seems 
to cpntain the statute law on the subject. What is 
that book ? 
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A. It is entitled " The Coinage Laws of the United 
States," prepared in 1894 under the direction of the 
Committee on Finance of the United States Senate. 

Q. What was the trade dollar ? 

A, The trade dollar contained 420 grains, whereas 
the standard American dollar contained 412J 
grains. It was made to be used in trade with China 
and the East, and was not intended for circulation in 
the United States. In 1873 the standard silver dollar 
did not circulate here, because it was worth more than 
a dollar in gold. The trade dollar, being more valua- 
ble than a standard dollar, would, of course, not 
circulate. It was not intended to be made a legal 
tender. It was coined entirely at the expense of the 
owner of the bullion. The object in coining it was 
that it might have its weight and fineness fixed and 
certified by the United States mint. By inadvertence, 
it was given a legal tender power of $5. By the act 
of 1876, the legal tender power of the trade dollar 
was taken away, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
was empowered to suspend its coinage altogether. 

Q. You say that the act of 1878 made no change as 
to the coins except dropping the dollar ? 

A. That is the only substantial change. It declared 
the gold dollar to be the unit, but this was merely 
declaratory of the effect of the former statutes, and of 
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what was true in fact. The laws of trade had made 
gold the measure of value. 

Q. Was the legal tender power of silver changed by 
the act of 1873? 

A. Not in the least. The halves and quarters were 
given legal tender power to the extent of $5, as was 
provided by the act of 1853. The silver dollar was 
dropped from the list of coins, but its legal tender 
power was not destroyed. 

Q. When was the legal tender power of the silver 
dollar taken away ? 

A. By the act of June, 1874, which provided that 
the silver coins of the United States shall be a legal 
tender at the nominal value fo% any amount not 
exceeding $5. 

Q. How long was the silver dollar deprived of its 
legal tender power? 

A. Until February, 1878, less than four years, when 
its full legal tender power was restored. 

Q. Coin says that this act deprived silver of its 
right to unrestricted free coinage. What of this ? 

A. Silver is not a person, but a thing. It can have 
no rights. It is as absurd to say that silver had a 
right to free coinage as it would be to say that copper 
has a right to be made into kettles. Men who use 
this kind of language can not rationally discuss eco- 
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nomic questions. The act dropped the silver dollar 
from the list of coins, and so silver could no longer be 
coined into dollars. 

Q. Coin says that this act destroyed silver as legal 
tender money in the payment of debts except to the 
amount of $5. Is this true ? 

A. It is- not. I have just shown that the act did not 
affect the legal tender power of the dollar, and left 
the legal tender power of the lesser silver coins 
exactly as it was left by the act of 1853. 

Q. What was the value of the silver dollar in gold 
when the act of 1873 was passed? 

A. The above table shows that the average value 
of the silver dollar in gold for the year 1873 was about 
Jl.OOJ. 

Q. It is claimed that the act of 1873 was passed 
secretly and fraudulently. Is that true? 

A. It is absolutely false. 

Q. "Was it passed in the interest of capitalists, or 
persons holding bonds? 

A. Not at all. Coin himself says that in 1873 the 
silver dollar was worth in gold $1.02. The silver dol- 
lar had not since 1834 been used in circulation in this 
country. No one expected to be paid in silver dol- 
lars, because they were more valuable than gold 
dollars. No contracts were made on that basis. The 
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silver dollar was dropped from the list of coins 
because, in the opinion of experts in coinage matters, 
this was the proper thing to do. 

Q. If, as you say, the silver dollar was deprived of 
its legal tender power as early as June, 1874, is this 
not practically the same, for the purpose of Coin's 
argument, as if this had been done by the act of 
February, 1873 ? 

A. No. If the dropping of the silver dollar from 
the list of coins had been the result of a " conspiracy " 
and of fraudulent legislation, so obvious a thing as 
destroying its legal tender power would not have been 
omitted. The fact, however, is unimportant, except 
as showing another inaccuracy. 

Q. How came the act of 1878 to be passed ? 

A, It was a revision of the coinage laws of the 
United States, and in dropping the silver dollar merely 
carried out the policy adopted by the act of 1834 and 
the act of 1853. 
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VI. 



COIN'S ERRORS AS TO RATIO. 

Q. Coin says, on page 33, that the law of free coin- 
age sustained the commercial value of gold and silver 
at a parity "from time immemorial" till 1873; is this 
true? 

A. No ; it is obviously false. The commercial value 
of gold and silver has not remained at a parity from 
time immemorial j on the contrary, has constantly 
changed, and is constantly changing. In no country 
have gold and silver been coined free and contem- 
poraneously, at a fixed ratio, for circulation, in sub- 
stantial quantities and for any considerable length of 
time. Such a result has always been prevented by 
a change in the market ratio between the metals. 

Q. Could freecoinage in fact exist permanently* 

A. Free coinage of the two metals might in actual 
practice exist permanently if the market ratio would 
remain the same as the legal ratio. This has never 
been the case, as the table given by Coin, on page 34, 
conclusively shows. No law can compel one ounce of 
gold always to remain equal in value to sixteen ounces 
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of silver, any more than it can determine that one 
bushel of wheat shall always buy two bushels of corn, 
or that one day's labor shall always buy ten pounds 
of bacon. The moment the price of either gold or 
silver in the market falls below or rises above the price 
fixed by the law, it will only pay to coin the cheaper 
metal, and the coinage of the dearer metal will cease. 

Q. Is the table given by Coin showing the com- 
mercial ratios between gold and silver from 1687 to 
1892 correct? 

A. It is no doubt correct, or substantially so. It is 
very difficult to obtain accurate statistics except in 
very recent times. 

Q. Coin says that in two hundred years under free 
coinage there was but a variation of about "two 
points ; " is this true ? 

A. Tha; there was a variation such as he states, his 
table indicates. These variations prove that free coin- 
age of the two metals was impossible. 

Q. Coin says : " So true and accurate was this 
effect of free coinage or unlimited demand for both 
metals in fixing their parity at the ratio established,* 
they were virtually one metal, and a difference in pro- 
duction of either could not have, and did not have, 
the least influence." 

A. This is on its face absurd. To say that the two 
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metals were virtually one at any ratio, in any coun- 
try, prior to 1873 is untrue. In the United States 
prior to 1834 at the ratio of 15 to 1 all of the gold left 
circulation, and we had only silver money. Congress 
in 1834 changed the ratio to 16 to 1, which at once 
put the country on a gold basis and drove silver out 
of circulation. 

Q. Please explain Coin's " two points " in figures. 

A. Prior to 1834 one ounce of gold was equal under 
the law to fifteen ounces of silver. The act of 1834 
made one ounce of gold equal to sixteen ounces of 
silver. Thus after 1834 one ounce of gold was legally 
worth one ounce more of silver than it had been before. 
At the ratio of 16 to 1 the ounce of silver is worth 
$1.37 in gold, so that when the ratio changes to 16 
to 1 the ounce of gold buys one more ounce of silver 
or $1.37 worth of silver more ; this is 6f per cent 
more value in. the gold than atihe 15 to 1 ratio. By 
this change in the ratio the gold in a gold dollar was 
legally worth 6f cents of silver more than formerly. 
If the ratio had only been increased to 15 J to 1, this 
would have made the gold in a gold dollar legally 
worth If cents of silver more than formerly. The 
difference of 2 cents between the values of two 
coins is a very important thing. If two coins 
exist of equal debt-paying power, and one is a 
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J of ft cent -more valuable than the other, the 
cheaper coin alone will circulate, and the higher priced 
coin, being more valuable as bullion than as money, 
will be melted. I will further explain this presently. 

Q. What Coin calls " only two points variation " is 
a very important thing? 

A. Very, indeed. A variation from 15 to 1 to 17 to 
1, Coin's "two points," amounts to 13J per cent 
increase in the value of gold as measured in silver. It 
is very misleading to speak of such a material varia- 
tion as " only two points." 

Q. What does " one point " variation in the stock 
or cotton market mean ? 

A. In stocks one point means. $1 on a $100 share, 
or 1 per cent. 

In cotton "a point" means one one-hundredth 
(tJtt) °f a ceQ t. In wheat a point means one cent a 
bushel. 

Coin's " only two points," meaning a change of over 
13 per cent, therefore, is simply ridiculous. It shows 
gross ignorance or a reckless intention to deceive. 

FREE COINAGE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Q. Is there anything in the history of foreign coun- 
tries which disproves Coin's statement that free coin- 
age kept the prices of gold and silver steady at the 
legal ratio? 
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A. In England in 1666 it was enacted that all per- 
sons might bring their gold and silver to the mint and 
have it coined free of charge. By the regulations of 
the mint the gold guinea was coined to be of the value 
of 20 shillings in silver, but no legal ratio was fixed 
between the coins ; the public was to receive them at 
such rating as they pleased. Guineas, instead of being 
current at 20 shillings, according to the mint regula- 
tions, passed current at 22 shillings. This meant, 
of course, that the mint overvalued the guinea, 
for it took 2 shillings more to buy a guinea in 
the markets than it did at the mint. If one could 
get a guinea for 20 shillings at the mint and sell it 
among the people at 22 shillings there was a profit of 
2 shillings made. The result was that no shillings 
of legal weight could circulate. They were, there- 
fore, "clipped " by money dealers ; that is a part of 
the coin was cut off and the remainder put in cir- 
culation. This continued until the shilling pieces 
were clipped down to half their weight. Under 
William III. there was a great recoinage of 
money, after which the guinea was several times 
reduced, until it was fixed that it should be received 
at the Treasury at 21 shillings 6 pence. But still all 
the good silver coin disappeared from circulation as 
soon as it was issued from the mint. In their per- 
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plexity the Government referred the whole matter to 
Sir Isaac Newton, who showed that the true value of 
the guinea was 20 shillings 8 pence, according to the 
market value of the metals, and that in consequence 
of this all the good silver was at once exported or 
clipped. He recommended that the guinea should be 
reduced to 21 shillings by way of experiment. 

Q. Was Sir Isaac Newton's advice adopted? 

A. Yes, and accordingly the guinea was reduced to 
21 shillings ; but the guinea was still overvalued by 
4 pence, and the consequence was that there was no 
good silver in circulation during the whole of the cen- 
tury. It then became the established custom among 
merchants that all obligations were payable in gold 
only, as the cheaper metal ; and the foreign exchanges 
were settled in gold. So ever since 1718 England has 
been a gold monometallic country, and in public 
estimation the standard was changed from silver to 
gold, although the obsolete and effete words of bimet- 
allism lingered on in the statute book for another 
hundred years. In 1816 there was another great 
recoinage, and that which had become estab- 
lished by mercantile usage was enacted by law. Gold 
was adopted as the sole standard, and silver was coined 
only in limited amounts, and made legal tender for 
only 40 shillings. Ever since that England has 
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enjoyed the most perfect system of coinage ever 
devised by the ingenuity of man, and has been per- 
fectly free from all coinage troubles. 

Q. Is there a parallel between this and the history 
of coinage in the United States ? 

A. There is an exact parallel. In 1792 bimetallism 
was established, and the legal right to free coinage 
given. But in a few years the market ratio between 
gold and silver changed ; silver was the cheaper metal, 
and consequently after this time silver only was 
coined for circulation. The statute permitting free 
coinage, wni Mtaptrog- frrmefalUam, remained on the 
statute books, but it had no force, and its words became 
inoperative. After the ratio was changed in 1834, 
the country passed upon a gold basis, and we 
had, in fact, a gold monometallic system, although the 
law authorizing free coinage and bimetallism remained 
the same. In 1853 the free coinage provisions were 
repealed as to all coins under a dollar, by reducing 
their weight and making them subsidiary. This left 
the nominal right of free coinage of the dollar piece 
on the statutes. In 1873 the coinage laws were revised 
and the effete provisions were stricken out. The 
silver dollar was dropped from the list of coins and 
the law wisely made to consist with the prior stat- 
utes, and to conform to what had, in fact, actually 
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existed in the business of the country for thirty years 
or more. 

Q. Was it not made illegal in England to clip coins ? 

A. Yes, I will refer you to what Macaulay said on 
the subject, because it gives a vivid illustration of the 
law of money about which we are talking, that when 
there are two coins of equal legal tender power only 
the cheaper will circulate. (Chap. 21.) 

About 1691, new coins were issued of full weight to 
take the place of the worn and clipped coins which 
caused so much wrangling in every bargain ; but the 
old coins and the new were equally received by the 
State for government dues. There was, therefore, a 
premium on clipping the new coins, if the old and 
clipped coins were an equally good tender for taxes. 
The new coins disappeared as fast as they came from 
the mint. Men and women were hanged in numbers 
for this kind of money making, but the trouble went 
on as before, until the proper remedy was applied in 
1695 by ceasing to receive the worn and clipped coins 
for more than their value by weight. " 

Q. What of free coinage in France ? 

A. Bimetalli8ts constantly refer to the history of 
Prance as furnishing proof of the truth of their 
theories. The facts are as follows : France endeav- 
ored to maintain bimetallism from 1113 to 1874. But 
during that time the mint price of the marc of gold 
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changed 146 times, and the mint price Of the marc of 
silver 251 times, and the changes of the ratio between 
gold and silver were innumerable ; at last in 1726 the 
ratio of silver to gold was fixed at 14 J to 1, But 
silver was rated too highly, and by the same law that 
gold became the standard in England, silver became 
the standard in France. In 1803 the ratio of silver to 
gold was fixed at 15 J to 1, at which it still nominally 
remains. Gold and silver coins were made equally 
legal tender at that ratio. But the French liberating 
armies plundered all the sanctuaries of the countries 
they came to liberate of their treasures. Vast quan- 
tities of silver were coined, and the market ratio of 
silver to gold became 17 to 1. Thus gold was at a 
premium from 1803 to 1850, and consequently there 
was no gold in general circulation during that period. 
There was, of course, gold in the Bank of France, 
but those who wanted it had to pay a premium for it. 
Soon after 1850 the gold supplies came in from 
California and Australia, and the market ratio of sil- 
ver to gold, which had been 15| to 1, changed to 15J 
to 1 ; and that apparently slight change in the market 
ratio, while the legal ratio remained at 15 J to 1, was 
sufficient to displace from £150,000,000 to £200,000,- 
000 of silver, and to substitute for it an equal quantity 
of gold. Silver departed from France in a flood, and 
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at length became so scarce that it became necessary to 
coin " those detestable 5 franc ($1) gold pieces." 

This case shows the immense practical importance of 
even a very slight difference between the legal ratio 
and the market ratio of gold and silver, and decisively 
negatives the allegation of the bimetallists that gold 
and silver can circulate together in unlimited quanti- 
ties at a legal ratio differing from the market ratio. 

Q. From what source do you get the foregoing 
statements as to free coinage in England and France ? 

A. The foregoing historical statements have been 
almost literally repeated from an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century Magazine, for November, 1894, by 
Henry Dunning MacLeod, the eminent Scottish polit- 
ical economist ; than whom there is perhaps no higher 
authority in the world. 

Q. This statement does not agree with Coin's " two 
points." 

A. Mr. MacLeod shows, as does Mr. Laughlin, 
that the gold discoveries in California and Australia 
so cheapened gold that the market ratio of silver to 
gold changed in France from 15| to 1, at which that 
country was upon a silver basis, to 15} to 1, at which 
she went upon & gold basis. Thus the change to 15} 
to 1, being but one-sixth (}) below the market ratio 
of 15} to 1, was sufficient to expel enormous quanti- 
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ties of silver from France, and substitute gold in its 
place. It was in order to counteract this outflow of 
silver from the countries which used the silver franc 
as a unit that the Latin Union was formed. 

It follows that Coin's statement that free coinage 
kept the commercial ratio of silver and gold " at a 
parity " (meaning uniform) is shown to be false. 
Indeed^ the table he publishes proves this. 

His referring to the great variation from 14.14 to 1 
to 16.25 as only " two points," and as being so little as 
to make the two metals virtually one, shows am entire 
lack of knowledge of the subject; for as has just been 
stated a change of one-sixth, or a fall in the market 
price of gold from 1 to 15 J, the legal ratio, to 1 to 
15J, upset the whole money system of France, and 
changed her currency from silver to gold. 

Q. Coin says on page 10 that " during this struggle to 
get more silver, France made a bid for it by establish-^ 
ing a ratio of 15 J to 1," while our ratio was 16 to 1, 
and he intimates that silver left this country 
because it was worth more in France than here. What 
of this statement? 

A. This is a false statement ingeniously calculated 
to deceive. There was no struggle to get silver any- 
where, except by persons who dug it out of the mines. 
Coin claims that France was a bimetallic country with 
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free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver. 
This means that the French mints coined gold and 
silver indifferently for the owners of bullion among 
the people ; there was therefore no struggle to get sil- 
ver more than to get gold, or vice versa; but the mints 
were opened equally to both metals at the ratio fixed. 

But silver did not leave this country for the reason 
given. As above stated Mr. MacLeod has shown, 
and so has Mr. Laughlin, who quotes M. Chevalier, 
the famous French economist, that an exact parallel 
exists between the history of France and our history, 
in respect to silver. In each country, under free coin- 
age laws, only the cheaper metal circulated. 

In France from 1803 to 1850 the circulation was 
composed almost exclusively of silver, and gold was 
at a premium at the riatio of 15J to 1. So in the 
United States, at the ratio of 15 to 1, silver was our 
money up to 1834, when the ratio was changed. 
Although the mint of this country " bid higher " for 
silver prior to 1834 than the French mint — for here it 
took only fifteen ounces of silver to get an ounce of 
gold, while in France it took fifteen and one-half 
ounces— yet in each country silver was the cheaper 
metal, and constituted the money in circulation. 

In 1850, after the great increase of gold caused by 
the discoveries in California and Australia, gold fell 
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in price with respect to silver. On this account, at 
the French ratio, gold became cheaper than silver, 
and so rapidly displaced silver from circulation in 
France and took its place. 

So, in the United States, when the ratio was fixed 
in 1834 at 16 to 1, gold was cheaper than silver, and 
so took its place as the money in circulation. The 
gold discoveries had the effect of further lowering the 
price of gold and hastened the expulsion of silver 
from the country. 

THE LATIN UNION. 

Q. On page 70 Coin makes Mr. P. S. Eustis state 
"the Latin Union, Germany and the United States, 
by free coinage, had maintained the commercial value 
of silver at par with gold." Is that true ? 

A. It is not true, and the answer shows that Coin 
was ignorant of what caused the formation of the 
Latin Union. 

Q. What was the Latin Union, and why was it 
formed ? 

A. The Latin Union was the name given to an 
international agreement made between the govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy. 

The Latin Union was the immediate result of the 
fall in the price of gold caused by the discoveries in 
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1849. The countries above named had the silver 
franc piece as the money unit and were joined one to 
the other. The fall in the pride of gold, which began 
about 1850, tended to displace silver in each of these 
countries, as already explained with respect to France. 
At first the five-franc piece began to disappear and 
then smaller coins, and this led to great confusion and 
inconvenience. 

These countries, in 1865, entered into an agree- 
ment which was, by its terms, to last until Jan- 
uary 1, 1880, under which free coinage of gold and 
silver was established; the silver coin provided was 
the five-franc piece (equal to two half dollars). The 
lesser silver coins were debased and made subsidiary 
(in order to retain them in circulation), upon prin- 
ciples the same as those adopted in our act of 1853, 
and the amount to be issued was limited. When this 
treaty was made the five-franc piece was at a premium, 
and its coinage in any quantity for circulation did not 
occur, and was not possible. 

m 

The Latin Union was formed, therefore, to adopt a 
uniform system of coinage in those countries using 
the silver franc, and to prevent the disappearance of 
small silver change from circulation. 

Q. Coin's statement was not warranted then ? 

A. On the contrary, it follows, so far. from 
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Coin's statement being true that the Latin Union and 
the other countries named had " maintained the com- 
mercial value of silver at par with gold " by free coinage, 
the Latin Union was formed for the very reason that the 
commercial value of the two metals was not the same 
as the value fixed by law, and in consequence even the 
smaller silver coins had so far disappeared from circu- 
lation as to cause great inconvenience. 

Q. How far did the free coinage of silver progress 
under the Latin Union, and did the commercial values 
of gold and silver remain fixed ? 

A. Laughlin says that in 1871-72, before the fall in 
price of silver was noticeable, there had been presented 
for coinage in France only 5,000,000 francs of silver 
bullion, and in Belgium only 33,000,000 francs; but in 
1873 alone, because it was profitable to money brokers, 
there was suddenly presented at the French mint 154,- 
000,000 francs and at the Belgium mint 111,000,000. 
There was an enormous rush of silver to the mints 
in the Latin Union countries as the price of silver 
continued to fall. In consequence, in 1874, by a sup- 
plementary treaty, the right of free coinage was cur- 
tailed by limiting to a moderate sum the amount of 
five-franc pieces that might be coined in each country. 
The same thing was done in 1875 and 1876; and in 
these years the various States did not coin all that was 
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permitted them under the agreement. In 1876 France 
closed her mint to the free coinage of silver. In 1877 
the Union suspended free coinage, except 10,000,000 
francs permitted to Italy. Finally, in November, 
1878, free coinage was entirely suspended by the 
union, and can not be resumed without a unanimous 
agreement to that effect by all the countries concerned. 

It follows that instead of the price of silver being 
controlled, it steadily and rapidly declined, on account 
of which free coinage, after 1873, was limited, and in 
1877 was practically discontinued altogether. 

Q. Does any country now permit the free coinage 
of silver? 

A. The free coinage of silver is not permitted in 
any civilized country in the world. 
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VII. 

HISTORY OF BIMETALLISM IS THE 

UNITED STATES. 

Q. Was it intended in passing the act of 1792 to 
adopt bimetallism ? 

A. Undoubtedly. Mr. Hamilton preferred gold, but 
nearly the whole of the money stock of the colonies 
was in silver. The country was very poor and there 
was great scarcity of specie. He declined to adopt a 
single standard of silver, because that would act " to 
abridge the quantity of the circulating medium." He 
therefore decided to attempt to use both metals as 
money. 

Q. Was there free coinage of gold and silver under 
-that act ? 

A. Yes. The holder of either gold or silver could 
take bullion to the mint and have it coined at the 
ratio of 15 to 1 without expense. This remained the 
law until 1873, except that in 1834 the ratio was 
changed to 16 to 1, and afterward, by the act of 1837, 
to 15.98 to 1, and except further that by the act of 
1853 coinage of half dollars and lesser coins was 
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undertaken by the Government. There was no free 
coinage of half dollars and lesser coins after 1853. 

Q. Was the ratio of 15 to 1 adopted in 1792 the 
market ratio between gold and silver ? 

A. Yes, so the authorities say. 

Q. Did the adoption of free coinage of gold and 
silver at 15 to 1, which was then the market ratio, 
maintain the two metals at that ratio ? 

A. It did not. Silver soon became relatively 
cheaper than gold at that ratio, and so silver money 
alone circulated. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that silver became 
relatively cheaper than gold at that ratio of 15 to 1 ? 

A. That one pound of gold would buy more than 
fifteen pounds of silver. Or to state the proposition 
conversely, it required more than fifteen pounds of 
silver to buy one pound of gold. 

Q. I have heard it said that to adopt the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would at once - 
restore silver to the same value it had prior to 1873, 
and maintain it. 

A. Yes, and Coin argues the same thing, as do all 
the free silver party. 

Q. If you are correct they are ignorant of history ? 

A. Certainly. I have already shown you that from 
1834 to 1873 the bullion in the silver dollar was worth 
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more than a dollar in gold. Free * coinage did not 
therefore maintain the legal ratio prior to 1873. In 
spite of the law the market ratio went to 15£ 
to 1. Now that the bullion in the silver dollar is 
only worth 50 cents in gold, or less, all over the 
world, it is not reasonable to suppose that the free 
coinage of silver in any one country would double the 
value of silver bullion. It might temporarily raise 
its price, as the passage of the Sherman law of 1890 
did. But no matter how high it went, we are certain 
that it would not remain fixed. This is shown by the 
fact above referred to that after free coinage of gold 
and silver was established in 1792, the two metals did 
not remain at the relative value fixed by law, although 
that was the market ratio at the time, but soon 
changed. Nor did the market ratio correspond to the 
legal ratio after 1834. This is true of all commodi- 
ties. No two commodities remain for any length of 
time of the same relative value. 

Q. Is it necessary that the relative values of gold 
and silver should remain fixed in order to have free 
coinage of both ? 

A. It is. In order that the free coinage of gold and 
silver shall actually take place the legal ratio must 
correspond with the market ratio, and this must 
remain permanent. 

Q. Why is this ? And why did you say that when 
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silver became relatively cheaper than gold, in the 
early history of this country, silver money alone cir- 
collated ? 

A. The act of 1792 adopted the ratio of 15 to 1, 
which was at the time the market ratio. As long as 
fifteen pounds of silver were worth exactly one pound 
of gold, any one having gold and silver bullion would 
have both coined. But as soon as the value of either 
metal changed, only the cheaper would be coined. If, 
for example, an ounce of gold-would buy fifteen and 
one-quarter ounces of silver in the market, no one 
would take the gold to the mint, for there he would 
receive only the equivalent of fifteen ounces of silver 
in money. He would rather exchange his ounce of 
gold for fifteen and one-quarter ounces of silver, have 
the fifteen ounces coined into money, which in law 
and in the power to pay debts would be the exact 
equivalent of one ounce of gold, and thus save one- 
fourth of an ounce of silver. 

Q. Is it true that the cheaper money will drive the 
dearer or better money out of circulation ? 

A. Whenever two coins exist of equal debt paying 
power and different bullion value, the cheaper will 
always drive the dearer coin out of circulation. 

Q. Why is this? 

A. Because money brokers make a profit in the 
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operation. For example, between 1834 and 1873, the 
silver dollars and such foreign coins as were by our 
laws legal tender were at a premium, that is, were 
worth more than their face value in gold coins of the 
same debt-paying power. Brokers therefore made 
money by exchanging gold coiijs for silver coins of 
full weight, melting the latter [and selling them as 
bullion. 

Q. "What difference between the value of coins is 
necessary in order to make this operation profitable? 

A. It is said on good authority that a difference of 
one-fourth of one per cent or even less. 

Q. Do you mean that if we adopted the free coinage 
of silver, and the bullion in a gold dollar was worth 
one-quarter of a cent more than the bullion in a silver 
dollar, that it would pay to melt up gold coins, and 
that silver would drive gold out of circulation ? 

A. Exactly. Of course, with so slight a difference 
as a quarter of a cent in a dollar, the process would be 
comparatively slow, as the ordinary person would not 
appreciate so small a variation. But if the difference 
were as much as 2 to 5 cents in a dollar, gold would 
be at a premium at once, as it would be understood by 
every one. 

Q. What have you to say, then, of the statement so 
often made by newspapers and by prominent men in 

8 
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and out of Congress that prior to 1873 we had the free 
coinage of gold and silver ? 

A. The statutes permitted free coinage, but any 
statement that free coinage of silver existed in prac- 
tice is untrue, no matter who makes it. The history 
of the mint shows this ; but any one who follows the 
foregoing reasoning will see that the free coinage of 
silver, during the time that the silver dollar was at a 
premium, was an impossibility — just as impossible and 
unnatural as that water should run up hill. 

Q. Why is it, then, that notwithstanding the facts 
of history show that there was really no free coinage 
of silver prior to 1873, and that the price of silver 
after the ratio fixed i^ 1834 made this impossible, that 
United States Senators and Congressmen have con- 
stantly repeated to this day this statement ? 

A. That question no man can answer. This is why 
we so generally hear the expressions « silver lunatics » 
and the " silver craze." This is the result of " bi- 
metallitis" 

f Q. What was the course of the coinage of silver 
after the mint was established ? 

A. From the establishment of the mint down to 
1806 there were turned out $1,910,000, of which 
exactly $1,439,517 were in dollar pieces. These were 
the only silver dollars actually coined for circulation 
until the Bland act was passed in 1878. 
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Q. Why do you say this ? 

A. Because the coinage of the silver dollar ceased 
after 1805, and was not resumed until 1840, except 
that $1,000 were coined in 1836, and $800 in 1839. 
The dollars coined after 1834 were not for circulation, 
because they were at a high premium. 

Q. Why then were any silver dollars coined after 
1834? 

A. The dollars must have been coined to be in a 
convenient shape for export. It can not be presumed 
that the holders of silver bullion did not know that 
they lost money by having silver coined for circula- 
tion in this country after 1834. Only about six and 
a half million of Silver dollar pieces were coined after 
1844. 

Q. Why did the coinage of the silver dollar cease 
after 1805 ? 

A. Mr. Jefferson, then President, ordered the mints 
to cease their coinage. 

Q. Why did he do this? 

A. The act of 1792 declared that each dollar should 
" be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as the 
same is now current." In fact the Spanish milled 
dollar formed the most important part of our cur- 
rency, and being heavier than the American dollar 
piece, commanded a premium. The tendency showed 
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itself to coin United States dollars and hoard foreign 
dollars. The Spanish dollars bore a premium of J to 
J per cent over the American dollars. The dollars of 
the United States were exported to the West Indies 
and to other places, where they were received for 
their face value equally with the Spanish dollars, and 
these latter were imported and sent to the mint and 
recoined at a profit. The banks paid out American 
dollars when called upon for silver for exportation. 
This process kept the mint busy, but added no coin to 
our own circulation. The mint was a useless expense 
to the Government, and a source of profit to money 
brokers. The coinage of silver dollars was conse- 
quently suspended by the President in 1805. This 
shows that the reason given by Coin, on page 10, as 
why only eight million silver dollars were coined is 
untrue. 

Q. To what book do I see you referring for these 
historical statements ? 

A. " The History of Bimetallism in the United 
States," by J. Laurence Laughlin, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, 
now of Chicago. 

Q. What warrant of law did Mr. Jefferson have for 
ordering the mints to stop the coinage of the silver 
dollars? 
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A. There is nothing in the statute authorizing the 
President to take this step. 

Q. Is it possible that Mr. Jefferson ordered the 
mints to cease coining silver dollars without legal 
authority ? 

A. Yes, this is true. Thomas Jefferson was the first 
man to "strike down silver." He was the first to 
" knife her in the baok," or rather to boldly " cut off 
her head ; " and he did it so effectually that the silver 
dollar was not coined for more than thirty years after 
1805. 

Q. What was the course of gold after the passage of 
the act of 1792 ? 

A. Gold was coined in what would now be con- 
sidered very small quantities, from the beginning 
down to 1834, except that in the year 1815 only $3,000 
were coined, and in the years 1816 and 1817 none was 
coined. Until about the year 1810 the bimetallic sys- 
tem of Mr. Hamilton worked very well, and the two 
metals were coined and circulated together to some 
extent, except as to the disturbance of the silver 
dollar, which has been explained. But the laws of 
trade were operating upon silver bullion and it fell in 
price with respect to gold, so that at the ratio of 15 to 
1 it became cheaper than gold. Gold coins were worth 
more than their face value in silver coins, and con- 
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sequently ceased to circulate. Gold coins went to a 
premium in silver, and were no longer used as money. 

Q. Was this in obedience to the law you have men- 
tioned, that cheaper money will drive out the dearer 
money, when they have an equal debt-paying power ? 

A. Exactly so. This law, by the way, is called 
"Gresham's law," because Sir Thomas Gresham 
explained to Queen Elizabeth that good and bad coin 
can not circulate together, but that the good coin dis- 
appears and the bad coin alone remains current. 

Q. Was this law known before Elizabeth's time? 

A> Yes. This same law of money was explained 
by Nicholas Ore'sme, one of the advisers of Charles 
V. of France, five hundred years ago ; and one hun- 
dred and fifty years later by Copernicus, in Poland. 

Q. It is an old story, then ? 

A. Very old, and yet not understood by the " friends 
of silver." 

Q. Tou say that the two metals "circulated 
together to some extent ;" what is meant by this ? 

A. There was no very general circulation of gold 
coins prior to 1810. The reserves of the banks were 
kept in silver. 

Q. What evidence is there that gold disappeared 
from circulation after 1810? 

A. There is much evidence. It will be sufficient to 
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quote from Thomas H. Benton. He said that the cir- 
culation of gold, " both foreign and domestic, became 
completely and totally extinguished in the United 
States/' about "twenty years after the adoption of 
the erroneous standard of 1792." 

THE ACT OF 1884.- 

Q. How much silver had been coined in the United 
States up to this time, 1834? 

A. Thirty-four millions, of which only $14,000,000 
were in circulation in this country. The balance, 
$20,000,000, had been exchanged for foreign coins, as 
has been explained. 

Q. "What was the condition of the foreign silver in 
circulation? 

A. It had from long use become much worn and 
reduced in weight ; and, being current with our coins 
without regard to weight, it naturally acted to drive 
out our coins. Although originally heavier, long 
usage made them lighter than our new coin. 

Q. Was there a sufficient quantity of silver money 
for the business of the country ?, 

A. No ; this is shown by the fact that the New 
York bankers, led by Mr. Gallatin, in 1834 memorial- 
ized Congress, stating that " the gold and silver coins 
of the United States constitute, at present, the only 
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legal currency of the country," and that the commer- 
cial value of the Spanish dollar (except, of course, 
those that were very much worn) and of gold coins 
being higher than our silver coins they had become 
mere articles of merchandise, and no longer formed a 
portion of the metallic currency. They therefore 
asked that the dollars of Mexico, Colombia, Chili and 
Peru, which are equal in weight and fineness to the 
Spanish dollar, be likewise made a legal tender, if 
weighing not less than 415 grains. 

Q. Was there action taken on this memorial ? 

A. Yes, these coins were made legal tender in 1884, 
although the coins mentioned never went into circu- 
lation, because the change in ratio between gold and 
silver, which took place that year, made them of 
greater value than the gold coins, so they could not 
circulate, as has been explained. 

Q. Was there any other money ? 

A. Yes , there was a great deal of paper currency 
of State banks, and besides the issues of the United 
States Bank. 

THE EXPERIMENT OF BIMETALLISM A FAILURE. 

Q. Was the experiment of bimetallism introduced 

by Mr. Hamilton considered in 1834 to be a success? 

A. No; it was recognized in Congress that the 
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experiment had failed. The legal ratio of 1 to 15 
established by Hamilton differed so much from the 
market value of gold and silver that, in place of hav- 
ing a double standard, the country had only a single 
one, and that was silver. 

Q. Was anything said in Congress upon this sub- 
ject? 

A. Yes. Hon. Campbell A. White, of New York, 
in a report to Congress in 1831, stated : " There are 
inherent and incurable defects in the system which 
regulates the standard of value in both gold and sil- 
ver; its instability as a measure of contracts, and 
mutability as the practical currency of a particular 
nation, are serious imperfections, while the impossi- 
bility of maintaining both metals in concurrent, simul- 
taneous or promiscuous circulation appears to be 
clearly ascertained." 

Q. Did this report favor monometallism ? 

A. Yes ; the report further said : " That the stand- 
ard being fixed in one metal is the nearest approach 
to invariableness, and precludes the necessity of fur- 
ther legislative interference." 

Q. Was anything further said in this connection ? 

A. Yes ; Mr. White, in a report made in 1882, said 
that if both metals were used, the country would be 
" subject to frequent changes from gold to silver, and 
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vice versa, according to the variations in the relative 
value of these metals. The committee think that the 
desideratum in the monetary system is the standard of 
uniform value; they can not ascertain that both 
metals have ever circulated simultaneously, concur- 
rently and indiscriminately in any country where 
there are banks or money-dealers ; and they entertain 
the conviction that the nearest approach to an invari- 
able standard is its establishment in one metal, which 
metal shall compose exclusively the currency for large 
payments." 

Q. This committee then reported in favor of the 
single standard? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What metal did the committee's report favor ? 

A. The report favored silver. 

Q. What ratio did the committee report ? 
' A. The ratio of 15.6 to 1. 

Q. Was this ratio adopted? 

A. No ; Mr. White himself proposed an amend- 
ment altering the ratio in the bill to 16 to 1, which 
was finally adopted. 

Q. How was the change of ratio in 1884 .effected? 

A. By reducing the quantity of pure gold in the 
gold eagle from 247.5 grains to 232 grains, and the 
other gold coins correspondingly. Thus the gold 
coins were debased 6.26 per cent. 
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:- ANDREW JACKSON A GOLD BUG. 

Q. What was this bill called at the time ? . 

A. It was known by its enemies as the "gold bill." 

Q. Was it fostered by Andrew Jackson and his 
administration ? 

A. Yes; Andrew Jackson and the Democratic 
party were at the time waging war against the United 
States Bank, and favored gold currency and con- 
demned the paper issues of the bank. 

Q. Andrew Jackson and the Democrats of the day 
were then gold bugs ? 

A. Yes ; they were called the " Gold Party " by the 
supporters of the United States Bank. 

Q. Was it understood in Congress that the adoption 
of the ratio of 16 to 1 would put us upon a gold basis? 

A. Undoubtedly. It was said, for example, by Mr. 
Cambreleng, of New York, in the debates in the House, 
that "by adopting a higher ratio we shall be more 
certain of accomplishing our object, which is to secure 
for our own country the permanent circulation of gold 



i coins." 



Q. Did the bank party understand this ? 

A. Yes; Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, warned 
the House " not to bring about, by its hasty legisla- 
tion, the same state of things in relation to silver 
which had heretofore existed respecting gold. . . 
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If the law should make gold too cheap, the country 
would have no silver circulation. . . We should 
soon have the same cry about the want of silver coin 
which there was now about gold." 

DISAPPEARANCE OF SILVER AFTER 1884. 

Q. What was the effect of the change of ratio in 
1834 upon the currency of the country? 

A. In the first place, the coinage of gold greatly 
increased and the coinage of silver tended to decrease. 
The silver dollar went to"a premium. 

Q. Did this apply also to halves and quarters ? 

A. Undoubtedly; because halves and quarters and 
the lesser silver coins were proportionate parts of the 
silver dollar. Two halves were worth the same premium 
as one silver dollar. 

Q. Did silver go out of circulation ? 

A. It at once began to go out*of circulation ; that 
is, the silver coins were melted up and sold as bullion, 
or were exported. This was soon accelerated by the 
gold discoveries in California and Australia, which 
cheapened gold relatively to silver. 

Q. Was this true of foreign coins? 

A. It was true of all foreign coins of full weight 
which were made legal tenders in this country. Of 
course, the coins which were so much used as to 
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be under weight could not be sold for bullion at a 
profit. 

Q. Did this produce any inconvenience? 

A. Very great inconvenience. Not only the silver 
dollars disappeared, but most of the smaller coins. 

THE ACT OF 1868. 

Q. Was this stated in Congress ? 

A. Yes; Mr. Dunham, in 1853, said in Congress: 
" There is, then, a constant stimulant to gather up 
every silver coin and send it to market as bullion to 
be exchanged for gold, and the result is the country 
is almost devoid of small change for the ordinary 
small business transactions, and what we have is of a 
depreciated character. This does not injure your 
Wall street brokers, who deal by thousands. They 
are making a profit by it, but it is a serious injury to 
the laboring millions of the country who deal in small 
sums." 

Q, Was it understood in 1853 that the country was 
on a gold basis? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Was it suggested that the act of 1858 would 
give us a gold standard only ? 

A. Yes; Mr. Dunham said, in answer to this: 
"Another objection urged against this proposed 
change is that it gives us a standard of gold only. 
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. . What advantage is to be obtained by 
a standard of the two metals, which is not as 
well, if not much better, attained by a single stand- 
ard, I am unable to perceive; while there are 
very great disadvantages resulting from it, as the 
experience of every nation which has attempted to 
maintain it has proved. . . . Indeed, it is utterly 
impossible that you should long at a time maintain a 
double standard. . . . Gentlemen talk about a 
double standard of gold and silver as a thing that 
exists, and that we propose to change. We have had 
but a single standard for the last three or four years. 
That has been, and now is, gold. We propose to let 
it remain so, and to adapt silver to it, to regulate it 
by it." 

Q. Did Mr. Dunham give any other expression 
upon the point ? 

A. Yes ; he stated that the committee desired to 
obviate a double standard of gold and silver. " They 
desire to have the standard currency to, consist of gold 
only, and that these silver coins shall be entirely sub- 
servient to it, and that they shall be used rather as 
tokens than as standard currency." 

Q. Had the silver dollar, authorized by the act of 
1792, been changed ? 

A. Yes. As originally coined, the silver dollar 
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weighed 416 grains. By the act of 1837 it was made 
to weigh 412J grains. The change was merely a 
change in the alloy. The amount of pure silver was 
left as in the original, 371£ grains. 

Q. What change in the coins was made by the act 
of 1853 ? . 

A. It reduced the weight of the half-dollar from 
206£ grains standard silver to 192 grains, and made 
the quarters, dimes and half-dimes correspond. In 
the original half-dollar there were 185f grains of pure 
silver ; in the half-dollar of 1853, but 172.80 grains. 

Q. What legal tender power was given to silver 
coins in the act of 1853 ? 

A. The coins issued under the act of 1853 had a 
legal tender power of $5. 

Q. Was any change made in the dollar by the act of 
1853 ? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Why? 

A. The country was on a gold basis, and it was 
determined by Congress to let it remain so. The sil- 
ver dollar had practically not been coined for circula- 
tion since the beginning of the country. To have made 
the silver dollar, which by the law was a unit of value, 
equal to the gold dollar by adding silver to it, would 
have given us a double standard, which Congress 
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desired to avoid. Consequently, no change was made 
with the dollar piece. 

Q. Under the act of 1853 was there free coinage of 
the half-dollar and lesser coins ? 

A. No; the coins were made subsidiary or token 
coins. The act directed that these coins should be 
paid out at the mint in exchange for gold coins at par 
in sums not less than $100. The government thus 
undertook to furnish small change by selling the same 
at par for gold, although it was worth less than gold. 
These coins being legal tender for $5, and costing 
their face value in gold, their issue was limited to the 
demands of business. Of [course none were issued 
unless purchased at the mint by the people of the 
country. 

SILVER DEMONETIZED IN 1858. 

Q. What was the effect of the act of 1853? 

A. The practical effect of the act of. 1858 was to 
demonetize silver and put the country permanently 
on a gold basis. The price of silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1 made it impossible for silver dollars to be issued. 
The silver coins of less than $1 were by this act made 
subsidiary, and their legal tender power limited to the 
payipent of debts of $5 or less. The foreign silver 
dollars, which were made legal tender at a certain 
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weight and fineness, could not circulate for the same 
reason that our silver dollars could not circulate. The 
only use, then, of silver money in this country was for 
small change as token or subsidiary coins. 

Q. Is it possible, then, that the great injury claimed 
to have been done to silver by demonetizing it was 
committed in 1853 ? 

A. Yes ; this is undoubtedly true. What has been 
rhetorically known as " The Crime of the Century " 
was really committed in 1853. 

Q. Was this recognized by bimetallists before the 
passage of the act of 1873? 

A., Yes, sir. 

Q. How can this be shown ? 

A. Mr. Ernest Seyd, an economist of note and an 
ardent bimetallist, wrote a letter in February, 1872, 
the year before the act of 1873 was passed, to the Hon. 
Samuel Hooper, a member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, giving his views as to the bill which after- 
ward became the act of 1873, known generally as the 
law which demonetized silver. In this letter Mr. 
Seyd says: "Why should America have given up 
her silver dollar ? The [cause of its disappearance 
from circulation is due to the original error of there 
being too much silver in the piece." He states fur- 
ther that he knew that the act of 1853 had debased 

9 
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the smaller silver coins, and that the coinage of the 
silver dollar had practically ceased. This letter can 
be found in a publication known as the " Coinage 
Laws of the United States," issued under authority of 
Congress in 1894. 

Q. Is this the same Mr. Seyd that the " friends of 
silver " claimed had bribed Congress to pass the act of 
1873? 

A. The very same. It has since been shown that 
he was never in the United States. 

RESUME OF HISTORY UP TO 1873. 

Q. Will you briefly state the history of silver money 
up to 1873 ? 

A. By the act of 1792 a double standard was estab- 
lished and bimetallism attempted at the ratio of 15 
to 1 between silver and gold. This was at the time 
the market ratio between the metals. The market 
ratio, however, changed very soon, and silver became 
cheaper. In consequence, from about 1810 gold 
began to disappear and soon entirely ceased to circu- 
late in this country. The country was entirely on a 
silver basis, and had not sufficient silver money for 
the demands of business. Prior to 1834, there were 
very large issues of paper money, which was of doubt- 
ful value. In order to obtain a gold currency, and as 
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a means of hostility to the United States Bank, Con- 
gress in 1834 adopted the ratio of 16 to 1. By this 
law silver was undervalued, i. €., was worth more in 
the markets than at the mint, and consequently ceased 
to circulate. The country at once went on a gold 
basis, and silver rapidly disappeared. This continued 
until there was very great inconvenience from the 
lack of small change. In order to correct this, and 
formally put the country on a single standard, and 
retain gold as a basis as it had been since 1834, the 
act of 1853 was passed, which debased the silver half- 
dollars and lesser coins and practically demonetized 
silver. 

Q. .What happened when the greenbacks were 
issued at the beginning of the war ? 

A. As is well known, all metal money disappeared 
from circulation. 

Q. What silver money existed at that time ? 

A. Practically all of the American dollars and 
foreign dollars, made legal tender at a like standard 
of weight and fineness, had long ago been melted up 
or exported, except such few coins as were held in 
museums. The same had been the fate of half-dol- 
lars and lesser coins issued under the act of 1792. The 
only silver then in circulation were the debased or 
subsidiary coins issued under the act of 1853, and 
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such foreign and American coins as were so worn and 
abrased that it did not pay to melt them for sale as 
bullion. 

Q. Did this silver have any effect in fixing values ? 

A. None whatever. It was used merely for the 
purpose of small change, and was known to be worth 
less than its face value. Gold money measured all 
values from 1834 down to the greenback times. 



i 
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VIII. 

HISTORY OF THE ACT OF 1873. 

Q. What was the purpose of the act of 1873 ? 

A. It was a bill providing for the revision of the 
laws pertaining to the mint and coinage. 

Q. "When and by whom was it prepared ? 

A. It was prepared by Mr. John Jay Knox, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, and was laid before the 
Committee on Finance in the Senate in April, 1870. 

Q. Can this law be said to have been surreptitiously 
or fraudulently passed? 

A. Nothing can be more untrue than this claim. It 
has been frequently disproved in Congress and in the 
press. It is undoubtedly false. 

Q. Was attention called to the act at the time ? 

A. Yes. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Boutwell, in 1870, 1871 and 1872, in his messages to 
Congress called attention to the act. 

Q. Was the bill printed? 

A. It was printed a number of times by orders of 
Congress. 

Q. During how many sessions was it considered? 

A. It was considered during five sessions of the 
Senate and the House. 
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Q. Was it debated? 

A. Yes, it was quite fully debated. The debates 
on the bill in the Senate occupied sixty-six and in the 
House seventy-six columns of the Congressional Globe. 

Q. Will you give a statement showing the history 
of the bill? 

A. Yes; I will give you the following statement 
taken from Laughlin : 

pBooBiDiires. Sbnats. House. 

Submitted by Secretary of 

Treasury Apr. 25, 1870 

Referred to Senate Finance 

Committee Apr. 28, 1870 

Five hundred copies printed, May 2, 1870 

Submitted to House .... June 25, 1870 

Reported, amended and or- 
dered printed .... Bee. 19, 1870 

Debated Jan. 9, 1871 

Passed, by vote 36-14 . . . Jan. 10, 1871 

Senate bill ordered printed . Jan. 13, 1871 

Bill reported with substitute, 

and recommitted . . « Feb. 25, 1871 

Original bill reintroduced 

and printed March 9, 1871 

Reported and debated . . . Jan. 9, 1872 

Recommitted Jan. 10, 1872 

Reported back, amended 

and printed Feb. 13, 1872 

Debated April 9, 1872 



I. 
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Amended and passed by vote 

of 110-13 ' . May 27, 1872 

Printed in Senate ...... May 29, 1872 

Reported, amended and 

printed ....... Dec. 16, 1872 

Reported, amended and 

printed Jan. 7, 1873 

Passed Senate Jan. 17, 1873 

Printed with amendments . Jan. 21, 1873 

Conference Committee ap- 
pointed. 

Became a law February 12, 
1873. 

Q. Was it stated in the debate in Congress that the 
bill omitted the silver dollar ? 

A. Yes ; Mr. W. D. Kelly, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Coinage, etc., said on January 9, 1872: 
"The "committee proceeded with great deliberation to 
go over the bill, not only section by section, but line 
by line and word by word. . . It is impossible to 
retain the double standard. The values of gold and 
silver continually fluctuate. You can not determine 
this year what will be the relative values of gold and 
silver next year." 

Q. Did Mr. Kelly make any other statement ? 

A. Yes ; he said: " All experience has shown that 
you must have one standard coin which shall be 
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a legal tender for all others, and then you may pro- 
mote your domestic convenience by having a sub- 
sidiary coinage of Silver, which shall circulate in all 
parts of your country as legal tender for a limited 
amount, and be redeemable at its face value by your 
government. But, sir, I again call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the gentlemen who oppose 
this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 
3J cents more than the gold dollar, and worth 7 j 

cents more than two half-dollars, and that, so long as 
these provisions remain, you can not keep silver coin 
in the country." 

Q. Did any other person refer to the fact that the 
silver dollar was omitted ? 

A. Yes. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, on April 9, 
1872, in explaining the bill, said: "It declares the 
gold dollar ... to be the unit of value, gold having 
practically been in this country for many years the 
standard or measure of value, as it is legally in Great 
Britain and most of the European countries. . . 
Section 16 re-enacts the provisions of the existing 
laws defining the silver coins and their weights, 
respectively, except in relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in weight from 412J grains to 384 I 

grains, thus making it a subsidiary coin in harmony 
with the silver coins of less denominations, to secure 
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its concurrent circulation with them." As* the bill 
stood when Mr. Hooper made these remarks it was 
proposed to reduce the weight of the silver dollar 28J • 
grains and make it a subsidiary coin like the half- 
dollar, and just double its value. Afterward the bill 
was amended, and the silver dollar was dropped from 
the list of coins. 

Q. Did any other congressmen refer to this matter ? 

A. Yes; Mr. Stoughton, of Michigan, stated: 
"Aside from the three-dollar gold piece . . . the 
only change in the present law is in more clearly 
specifying the gold dollar as the unit of value. . . . 
Gold is practically the standard of value among all 
civilized nations, and the time has come in this coun- 
try when the gold dollar should be distinctly declared 
to be the coin representative of the money unit." 

Q. When Mr. Knox presented the bill, did he explain 
that the silver dollar was omitted ? 

A. Yes ; he said in his report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury : " The coinage of the silver dollar 
piece ... is discontinued in the proposed bill." 
Referring to the difference in value between gold and 
silver dollars, he further stated : " The present laws, 
consequently, authorize both a gold dollar unit and 
a silver dollar unit, differing from each other in 
intrinsic value. The present gold dollar piece is made 
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the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver dol- 
lar is discontinued." 

Q. Was the bill shown to persons outside of Con- 
gress? 

A. Tes; it was sent out for criticisms and sug- 
gestions to not less than thirty persons familiar with 
the mint and coinage operations. It was examined, 
among others, by E. B, Elliott, afterward Govern- 
ment Actuary, Robert Patterson, Dr. Linderman, 
formerly Director of the Mint, and J. R. Snowden, 
also at one time Director of the Mint. Each one, in 
written suggestions submitted to Congress, called 
attention to the discontinuance of the silver dollar. 
As above shown, it was sent to Mr. Ernest Seyd, of 
London. These statements are all taken from 
Laughlin's "History of Bimetallism." 

Q. Was the fact that the bill discontinued the silver 
dollar well known ? 

A. It was undoubtedly fully understood at the 
time by every one who had any technical knowledge 
on the subject. 

Q. How does it happen that so many men of 
prominence, like Garfield, Blaine, Beck, Kelly, Stew- 
art, Howe and Voorhees, declare that they did not 
know that the bill dropped the silver dollar from the 
list of coins ? 
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A. At the time the bill was introduced the silver 
dollar was worth at least three cents more than the 
gold dollar, and at the time the bill was passed was 
selling at a premium. It had not been in circulation 
for forty years. The bill was a technical measure, 
not calculated to attract the attention of people gen- 
erally, or even of members of Congress. The * ques- 
tion of the coinage of the dollar was left, as it should 
have been, for the consideration of experts. These 
distinguished men did not remember the provisions 
of the bill, if they heard them at the time. Mr. Kelly, 
although he explained the bill and pointed out the 
fact that it adopted a single gold standard, afterward 
denied that he had any knowledge of the fact. 

Q. Was there any hurry or secrecy about the pass- 
age of the bill ? 

A. Not in the least. It was pending before Con- 
gress for about three years, and was actually passed 
once by the House and once by the Senate, but not in 
the same session, pxior to 1873. 

Q. Do you claim that the statement made by these 
gentlemen that they did not know that the silver dol- 
lar was dropped from coinage is false ? 

A. By no means. It is unquestionably true that 
they were not aware of it, or at least that the fact- 
made no impression upon them at the time. This, 
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however, was not the fault of the bill. Its provisions 
were plain ; it was fully explained in committee ; and 
letters from a number of experts, besides the reports 
of Mr. Knox and the Secretary of the Treasury, dis- 
tinctly pointed out that the silver dollar was dropped 
from coinage. 

Q. Does it often occur that laws are passed, the 
details of which are not understood at the time by the 
public, or by members of the legislative bodies which 
pass them ? 

. A. Yes, undoubtedly. Every one who has had any 
legislative experience knows that the details of many, 
if not the most, measures are not fully understood by 
every member of the legislative body at the time. The 
public, of course, rarely knows the details of the 
laws as they are passed, unless in exceptional cases. 

Q. What occasioned the fact that the silver dollar 
had been omitted from coinage to be generally under- 
stood ? 

A. In 1876 there was a very decided fall in silver. 
The bullion in the silver dollar then came to be worth 
about 90 cents. This suggested the inquiry as to why 
silver dollars were not coined, and it soon became 
generally known. 

Q. What was the effect of this inquiry ? 

A. At once great excitement arose, and an ardent 
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silver party was formed, who claimed that the law 
dropping silver from the list of coins had been fraudu- 
lently and surreptitiously passed, and that a great 
outrage upon the people had been committed. 

Q. Had the greenbackers anything to do with 
this ? 

A. There are a large number of people in this 
country who believe in fiat money in some shape or 
other. They fancy that it is the government stamp 
which makes money, and that the government can 
make money out of paper or leather. There are also 
many people who believe that there would be an 
advantage in coining a dollar out of less than a dol- 
lar's worth of some metal. This class of persons 
undoubtedly formed the bulk of the silver party. 

RESULT IF THE LAW OF 1878 HAD NOT BEEN PASSED. 

Q. What would have been the result if the silver 
dollar had not been dropped from coinage in 1873? 

A. The law of nature would still have prevailed, 
and the economic forces which led to the fall in silver 
would have still had their way. Silver would have 
declined until the bullion in the silver dollar no longer 
bore a premium,*and silver dollars would have at once 
been coined contemporaneously with gold coin. The 
decline would have continued until less than a dol- 
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lar's worth of silver, say 95 cents, could have been 
coined into dollars. As soon as this occurred, of 
course gold would have been coined no longer, for 
nobody would have taken a dollar's worth of gold and 
get a dollar for it, when by taking 95 cents, or even 
99| cents of silver, he could have gotten a dollar just 
*as valuable for the payments of debts as the gold dol- 
lar. The decline continuing, the people would have 
soon seen the absurd result, that the owners of silver 
bullion could take 98, 96, 90, 80, or 75 cents worth of 
silver to the mint, as the price declined, and have the 
same coined into dollars. At the same time gold 
would have entirely disappeared from circulation. 
This would have in all probability soon led to the 
repeal of the law. 

Q. Was the dropping of the silver dollar a wise 
provision of the law ? 

A. Most undoubtedly, as the subsequent extraor- 
dinary fall in the price of silver demonstrated. 

Q. Was it a fortunate thing that the law was 
passed? 

A. Subsequent developments would seem to show 
that probably it would have been better that the law 
had not been passed. Then the hue and cry and the 
great amount of misstatement about the surreptitious 
passage of the bill could not have occurred, and the 
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people would have seen the full results without being 
misled. 

Q. Has the claim that the act of 1873 was fraudu- 
lently and surreptitiously passed had much effect ? 

A. It is undoubtedly the backbone of whatever 
popular sentiment exists in this country now in favor 
of the free coinage of silver. Our people demand 
above everything fairness and openness in the passage 
of laws. Many have been persuaded that this law 
was a fraud and a crime and have become supporters 
of the silver agitation who would otherwise have had 
common sense enough to understand the great loss 
and disaster that the " friends of silver '* have led the 
country into. 
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IX. 



THE BLAND-ALLISON ACT OF 1878. 

Q. Will you give some account of the subsequent 
legislation in the interest of silver? 

A. The first result of the silver agitation was the 
passage, in 1878, of the act known as the Bland- 
Allison act, which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bullion 
at the market price thereof, not less than two millions 
nor more than four millions per month, and cause the 
same to be coined into dollars. This act fully restored 
the legal tender power of the silver dollar. Every 
Secretary of the Treasury who acted under this law 
exercised the discretion not to have more than two 
million silver dollars per month coined. 

R. What was the gold price of the silver in a silver 
dollar in February, 1878 ? 

A. Eighty-nine cents. 

Q. What was the effect of this law as to the price 
of silver? # 

A. Silver steadily declined, the average price of the 
bullion in the silver dollar from 1872 to 1893 being 
shown in the following table : 
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1872 . . . 


. . .$1,022 


1883 


1873 . . . 


. . . 1.005 


1884 


1874 . . . 


... 98 


1885 


1875 . . . 


... 96 


1886 


1876 . . . 


... 89 


1887 


1877 . . . 


... 92 


1888 


1878 . . . 


... 89 


1889 


1879 • . . 


... 86 


1890 


1880 . . . 


... 88 


1891 


1881 . . . 


... 88 


1892 


1882 . . . 


. '. . 87 


1893 
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1883 $0 85 

..... 86 

82 

..... 76 

75 

72 

72 

80 

.... . 76 

67 

61 

Q. Is there a parallel to the Bland bill in the history 
of legislation ? 

A. None whatever. No government has ever under- 
taken, on its own account, to coin cheap money, or to 
take a less amount of bullion than the face value of 
the coin demanded and turn it into coin, with full 
legal tender power. Some sovereigns have issued 
coins of light weight for the purpose of cheating ; but 
this was not the purpose of the "United States Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Was the act a wise one ? 
• A. Is it not sufficient to answer that tTielaw under- 
took to make 89 cents of silver into a dollar? The 
folly of the law is apparent to any candid mind under- 
standing something of the principles of money. In 
the first place, it was quite contrary to all our views 
of the function of government with reference to coin- 

10 
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age. Before 1878 the government had never under- 
taken to coin money on its own account, except sub- 
sidiary coins for small change. All other coinage was 
done for the owner of the bullion, and the office of the 
government was simply to give a name to the coins 
and fix their weight and fineness, the stamp being 
simply a guarantee of the weight and fineness of the 
particular coin, charging, if anything, only a very 
nominal seigniorage. The law of Mr. Bland, in coin- 
ing 70, 80 or 90 cents worth of silver into dollars, was 
a plain absurdity and a most dangerous experiment. 

Q. "What would have been the result if the Bland 
law had remained on the statute book ? 

A. In the course of time, the constant issue of two 
millions of cheap silver dollars per month from the 
mint would have resulted in such an accumulation of 
this money that gold would have disappeared from 
circulation, and the country would have gone upon a 
silver basis. 

THE ACT OP 1890. 

Q. When was the TJland law repealed ? J 
A. It was repealed by the act of 1890, commonly 
known as the Sherman law, passed in July, 1890; but 
the coinage of two million ounces of silver per month 
into dollars until July 1, 1891, was required. 
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Q. What was the substance of the act of 1890 ? 

A. It provided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should purchase each month four and one-half million 
ounces of silver at the market price, and should issue 
therefor notes of the Treasury of the United States, 
redeemable in coin, and when so redeemed these notes 
may be reissued. 

Q. What was the effect of this law on the price of 
silver ? 

A. The immediate effect was a sharp rise, but the 
price soon fell off, and has since steadily declined, as 
shown by the above table. 

Q. What proportion of the silver output was con- 
sumed by the government under the act of 1890 ? 

A. At the price at which silver stood for some 
months after the passage of the act of 1890, the gov- 
ernment of the United States practically purchased 
the annual output of silver at that time in this country. 

CHIEF CAUSES OF THE PANIC BEGINNING IN 1898. 

Q. What amount of money, consisting of greenbacks, 
silver certificates, silver dollars and United States 
Treasury notes, has been issued by the government ? 

A. The following figures of M. L. Muhleman, 
cashier United States Sub-Treaaury, New York, will 
show: 
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Greenbacks $347,000,000 

Treasury notes of 1890 147,000,000 

Silver dollars and silver certificates 419,000,000 

Total about $913,000,000 

Q. Was it the purpose of the government to main- \ 

tain this issue of money at par with gold? j 

A. It was, undoubtedly. No one has ever con- 
tended that the government should not keep its silver 
dollars and paper money at par with gold, 

Q. What is the effect of making the Treasury notes 
payable in coin ? 

A. That the holder of a Treasury note may go to the 
Treasury and obtain on demand either gold or silver. 

Q. What has been the effect of this legislation above 
described upon the credit of the United States in 
foreign countries ? 

A. As above shown there was outstanding $347,- 
000,000 of greenbacks which were redeemable in coin, 
and had to be reissued when redeemed. There were 
« also outstanding the Treasury notes of 1890, redeema- 
ble in coin and subject to reissue ; and, in addition, 
about four hundred millions of silver dollars which 
the government stood pledged to maintain at par with 
gold. 

There was only $100,000,000 of reserve in gold in 
the Treasury to support this enormous amount of paper 
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money anil cheap silver dollars. As a natural conse- 
quence the foreign holders of American securities, as 
well as many of our own people, came to doubt the 
ability of the United States to maintain this money at 
par with gold, especially in view of the continued 
action of the silver party. 

Q. Was it feared that the free coinage party might 
succeed in its efforts ? * 

A. Undoubtedly many have feared that the silver 
party would succeed in its efforts and make it impos- 
sible for the government to maintain its credit. 

Q.„ When did this fear begin to have its effect upon 
our securities ? 

A. It is said that shortly after the passage of the 
Sherman law, American securities began to be 
returned to this country. 

Q. Did these causes lead to the panic in 1893 ? 

A. Undoubtedly. The legislation above referred 
to, and the declared purposes of the silver party, 
caused a distrust which culminated in the panic of 
1893. The foreign holders of our securities naturally 
became uneasy under the threat that they would be 
paid off in cheap silver. 

Q. When was the Sherman law repealed ? 

A. It was repealed on the 1st of November, 1893, 
by a special session of Congress called by Mr. Cleve- 
land. 
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Q. Have the effects of that repeal been beneficial ? 

A. Undoubtedly; but not so beneficial as was 
expected. The reason has been that the repeal was 
accomplished with so much difficulty, and the damage 
done by the panic so great, that confidence has not 
been restored as speedily as was hoped. Besides, it 
was supposed at the time that the repeal of this law 
would stop the silver agitation. On the contrary, it 
has been kept up, and, with renewed vigor, still 
threatens the credit of the country. This general 
distrust, in connection with adverse conditions in 
Europe, led to a drain of the gold from this country, 
caused by the return of American securities from 
Europe. This drain of gold from the Treasury of the 
United States has been facilitated by the fact that the 
holders of Treasury notes and greenbacks could have 
them at any time redeemed at their face value for 
gold, and then, by a very unwise provision of the law, 
the Treasurer was compelled to again issue these 
notes, which might again be presented for redemp- 
tion, forming " an endless chain " for the withdrawal 
of gold from the Treasury. This was rapidly leading 
to the utter loss of the government's gold fund for 
redemption; and to prevent this the present Demo- 
cratic administration has been compelled to issue over 
$160,000,000 of bonds, in order to purchase gold to 
maintain the Treasury reserve. 
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Q. Did the President and Mr. Carlisle get a fair 
price for the bonds sold in February, 1895 ? 

A. Undoubtedly they got the best price obtainable. 
The criticisms by the Republicans and the silver party, 
of this transaction are most unjust. Had the purpose 
been to borrow money by popular subscription 
undoubtedly a higher price would have been obtained ; 
but that was not the object. 

Q. Why was this sale of bonds made? 

A. The gold reserve was disappearing with great 
rapidity. Had not something been done in a very 
few days the Treasury must have suspended gold pay- 
ments. The disaster impending was incalculable. A 
contract was therefore made by the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury with a syndicate of the 
leading bankers of the world, probably the only men 
in the world able to carry out such an undertaking, 
by which the latter agreed in consideration of bonds 
of the United States to pay into the United States 
Treasury about $65,000,000 of gold, and pending the 
delivery of the gold to use their best endeavors to 
prevent any flow of gold from the Treasury. The price 
of the bonds sold naturally rose after the consumma- 
tion of the transaction, as did all government securi- 
ties, because of the strength given to the credit of the 
government. 
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Q. Will the syndicate make by the operation ? 

A. The syndicate will doubtless make money, as 
they are entitled to do in an entirely legitimate busi- 
ness transaction. No one can say how, much, for the 
syndicate is bound to control foreign exchange until 
the contract is consummated, and this may be a very 
costly operation. 

Q. Did the first bonds sold by the administration 
fall in price ? 

* A. Yes, very largely, owing to the very conditions 
that made the second sale of bonds necessary. 
| Q. Have the " friends of silver " any right to com- 
plain of the price at which the bonds were sold? 

A. None at all. Mr. Cleveland informed Congress 
that by making the bonds expressly payable in gold, 
instead of in coin, he could save to the people more 
than $16,000,000 in interest. Yet Congress, while it 
was generally conceded that the bonds being sold for 
gold must be paid in gold, would not authorize a 
sale of gold bonds. 

Q. What was the reason of this action? 

A. Because it was alleged that this would commit 
the government to a gold standard. The country, 
however, has been on a gold standard since the 
resumption of specie payment, for nearly twenty 
years, and before that from 1834 to 1861, and prac- 
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tically every debt existing in the United States has 
been contracted in gold or in money equivalent to 
gold ; and nearly all securities now held in this coun- 
. try were issued and purchased for gold or money 
equivalent to gold. 

COST OF THE SILVER AGITATION TO THE PEOPLE. 

Q. Has the legislation in favor of silver cost the 
people anything ? 

A. Under these enactments the government has pur- 
chased about $538,000,000 of silver, and the direct cost 
has been about that much. As the United States 
stands pledged to keep the silver dollar at par with 
gold, and to redeem its Treasury notes in coin, every 
silver dollar outstanding represents a debt of the 
United States to the extent that it is worth less than 
its face in gold. Should the government ever call in 
this silver money, it would recoup this outlay to the 
extent of the value of the silver bullion in those dol- 
lars. It has also been compelled to issue over $160,- 
000,000 of bonds in order to keep up the gold reserve. 

Q. The experiment has been quite costly ? 

A. Very costly, indeed. But the direct outlay has 
been of little significance in comparison with the loss 
caused by impairing the credit of the United States. 

As has been shown, the panic of 1893 and the sub- 
sequent hard times were directly the result of a lack 
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of confidence caused by these bad laws, and by the 
agitation of the silver question subsequent to their 
repeal. 

Every holder of land, bonds, notes, securities or 
property of any kind, which has decreased in value 
since January 1, 1893, can justly charge the greater 
part of this loss to the "friends of silver." Every 
laborer thrown out of employment during this time? 
or who has suffered a reduction of wages as a result of 
this panic, can justly charge his loss of wages to the 
same source. j 

These disasters are made none the less cruel and op- 
pressive by the fact that the silver party did not intend ! 
the result. This country has suffered as much and per- . \ 
haps more from the " free silver " movement than it j 
would have suffered from a great foreign war, except- j 
ing the loss of life. The losses of a war in a just 
cause might not only be borne with fortitude, but be 
considered glorious sacrifices. The losses of property 
and wages which have come from an " honest " effort 
to "lielp silver " and the silver miners are as real as 
those of war, and must be borne under the conviction 
that they are the result of an inconceivable folly. 

Q. But if the Bland- Allison law and the Sherman 
law had not beeif passed, would there have beei 
enough money for the business of the country ? 
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the exercise of any power by the Federal government 
that could as well be exercised by the States them- 
selves. When, therefore, the question is asked 
whether Democrats favor the granting of bank char- 
ters by the Federal government, or by the States 
themselves, their natural preference would be for 
State banks, and there are substantial reasons for this 
preference. But the national banking system has 
developed one feature which has come to stay, and 
which can not be attained under a system^of purely 
State banks. 

Q. What feature of the national banks is it that 
must be retained ? 

A. The power of national bank currency to cir- 
culate at par in all parts of the United States. The 
note of the smallest national bank, of some remote 
town in the far West, will pass current everywhere 
upon exact equality with the note of the most power- 
ful and best known national bank in New York. This 
advantage is so obvious that the people of this coun- 
try are likely never to give it up. 

Q. Can this feature be secured under a system of 
State banks? 

A. Yes; by providing for the issue of bank notes 
under a Federal system which shall apply to all banks 
of issue in the country, and assure the soundness of 
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the notes. It can make no very material difference 
whether a bank charter be obtained under a general 
law passed by the Congress of the United States, or 
under general laws passed by the States. As bank- 
ing, like all other business, belongs especially to the 
people of the several States, it seems more consistent 
with our form of government to leave the organiza- 
tion of banking corporations, like that of other cor- 
porations, to the States themselves. 

There is one feature, however, of bank notes which 
is interstate in its character. Bank notes must of 
necessity circulate between the several States. 

The memory of the great inconvenience and expense 
which belonged to the old State bank system is fresh 
with the people. In those days every merchant had 
to have by his side a " counterfeit detector " to enable 
him to pass upon the genuineness and value of bank 
bills. Money brokers gained large profits at the 
expense of the business of the country by dealing in 
bank paper and taking doubtful issues at a discount. 
There was, of course, great opportunity for imposing 
upon the ignorant and unwary. The inability of such 
currency to freely circulate caused great loss and 
tended to create financial disturbance. The fact that 
national bank notes circulate without question 
throughout the country has recommended that feat- 
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ure at least of the system to the people of the coun- 
try. It is idle to talk about abandoning it. 

Q. How can this feature be attached to State banks ? 

A. The currency of national and State banks may- 
be required to be issued under the supervision of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and under legal 
provisions which will secure the soundness of the 
paper. 

Or national banks may be abolished entirely, and 
the State banks be required to issue currency under a 
Federal system. 

Q. Did not the Democratic party oppose the United 
States bank ? 

A. Undoubtedly; and on that account many Dem- 
ocrats have felt obliged to oppose the national bank- 
ing system. But there is a wide difference between 
the two. 

Q. What is that difference? 

A. The national banking act is a Federal law 
authorizing banking under certain conditions. Any 
five men at any place in the United States can in- 
corporate under this law. The government had no 
interest in the banks, or direction of their manage- 
ment. The United States stands in the same relation 
to such corporations as the State of Kentucky does 1 

to the corporations created under its general laws. 
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The Bank of the United States, however, was 
a large banking corporation, with a capital of $35,- 
000,000, four-fifths of which might be in government 
stock. It was to have the custody of the government 
revenues, but the Secretary of the Treasury could 
divert the revenues to other custodians, and was under 
government control. It connected the government 
directly with the banking business in every particular. 

Q. Has the government ever done a banking bus- 
iness? 

A. The issue of the greenback currency and the 
law compelling its reissue when redeemed, the coin- 
age of silver dollars under the Bland law, and the 
issue of Treasury notes under the Sherman law have 
made the United States Treasury assume the most 
important of the banking functions. In consequence 
of this, various Secretaries of the Treasury have been 
compelled, from time to time, to sell government 
bonds or borrow money in order to meet the financial 
exigencies which arose. 

Q. What of those Democrats who have favored this 
legislation? 

A. The Democratic statesmen who have opposed 
the redemption of greenback currency and seoured 
the issue of cheap silver dollars have helped to force the 
United States government to assume banking func- 
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tions to an extent that made the evils of the United 
States Bank inconsiderable by comparison. 

Q. What banking business has the government 
done lately? 

A. In February last, as has already been stated, when 
there was a "comfortable surplus" of about $63,000,000 
in the Treasury, and in the face of estimates by Mr. 
Carlisle that the revenues under the new tariff law 
would be ample for all purposes, the government was 
compelled to purchase sixty-five millions of dollars of 
gold in order to maintain the gold reserve. This 
enormous transaction was necessary because the gov- 
ernment had a vast amount of paper and silver dollars 
outstanding which had to be kept at a par with gold. 
It had to do exactly what a bank in similar circum- 
stances would have had to do. Had the government 
failed to keep up this gold reserve like a bank sim- 
ilarly situated, the government must have suspended 
gold payments. 

Q. Did all this amount to centralization of power 
in the Federal government? 

A. It is obvious that the assumption of powers 
which properly belonged to the banks of the country 
was an enormous centralization of power in the 
Federal government. 
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THE RESULT IF FREE COINAGE BE 

ADOPTED. 

Q. What would be the result of free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 ? 

A. The result of free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 would be to stop the coinage of gold for 
circulation for the reasons above given. It would at 
once place the country on a silver basis, and put gold 
at a premium. The gold redemption fund in the 
Treasury would, of course, be immediately withdrawn 
by means of the greenbacks and Treasury notes, which 
could be exchanged for gold worth more than the 
notes. The government could no longer maintain 
gold payments. This would happen with free coin- 
age of silver at any ratio, as has been shown. Even 
if the exact market ratio could be ascertained and 
adopted, there is little doubt that the same result 
would follow, under present conditions. 

Q. What would be the effect of " going upom a 
silver basis," and the suspension of gold payments by 
the government ? 

A. Gold would at once go to a premium and cease 

ii 
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to circulate. This would cause a contraction in the 
quantity of money to the extent of about $500,000,- 
000. It would take a number of years for the mints 
of the country to replace this amount in silver. But 
the chief evil would be that the measure of value of 
all other money, and all property, would at once vanish. 
Everything would be in confusion, and a tremend- 
ous panic would result. All kinds of property would 
be for the time without salable value.] 

As. t is the case in all panics every one to whom 
money was due "would want payment, and no one 
who owed a debt would have any money with which 
to pay. The holders of mortgages on farms would 
foreclose and buy in the land at their own terms. The 
railroads and manufacturing plants, under mortgage, 
would pass into the hands of Eastern and foreign 
bondholders. 

In course of time business would adjust itself to the 
new order of things ; and values would be expressed in 
silver money, as they are in China, Mexico and South 
America. The prices of commodities expressed in the 
cheaper money would be apparently higher. The 
farmer would sell his* wheat at a higher price, but as 
the prices of everything else would be relatively the 
same, he would not be the gainer. Indeed, it is likely 
that the prices of wheat, provisions, tobacco, cotton 
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and such articles of export would not raise to cor- 
respond with the cheaper money. 

Q. Can you give me the opinion of any prominent 
bimetallist on this subject ? 

A. A short time ago the Chicago Record requested 
President Andrews, of Brown University, an ardent 
bimetallist, to answer the question " Shall the United 
States attempt the free coinage of silver alone ? " 
"What would happen from independent action, he 
thus sets out : 

" If we take up the metal alone, and that course 
results, as I should anticipate, in the expulsion of 
gold, we shall have in the first place a financial crisis 
worse than any ever suffered in the country. This 
because we can not in a long time, even by working 
our mints day and night, coin silver enough to take 
the place which would be vacated by gold. Prices 
would sorely fall. Immense numbers of failures 
would occur. Laborers would be thrown out of 
work. Altogether a dreadful paroxysm in our busi- 
ness would be precipitated. Slowly the gap left by 
gold would be filled by the mining and coinage of 
silver. Prices would then gradually rise* At last 
they would become higher than now, more and more 
approaching the Mexican and Japanese level. . . . 

" But a consequence far worse than any of these 
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would be that our passage to a silver basis would 
erect against foreign exchange between Europe and 
the United States just such a barrier as now exists 
between Europe and Mexico. It would annihilate 
all fixed par between New York and London, repeat- 
ing the terrible inconvenience in our European ex- 
changes which we suffered in war times, when we 
were upon a paper basis." 

Q. Would there be more money in the country with 
the free coinage of silver. 

A. There would, at first, be very much less, owing 
to the withdrawal of gold. After values became 
adjusted to the silver basis, silver would be coined 
here as it is in Mexico. There would be no demand 
for silver on account of its coinage, nor would it then 
go up in price, because silver bullion would be worth 
the same after coinage as before, just as gold is now. 
Men would sow and reap and buy and sell as they do 
now. Whoever got a silver dollar would have to 
work for it as he must now work. Our stock of 
money would be less efficient because we would not 
have the standard of the leading civilized nations; 
and our money would have its price in gold, fluctuat- 
ing from day to day, as is now the case with the 
money of Mexico, Japan, China and other countries. 
To understand the result we have but to study the 
conditions found among the silver-using nations. 
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Q. Why do you say that the prices of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, provisions, etc., would not raise to the extent 
that the money standard would be lowered ? 

A. Because the prices of these articles of export are 
fixed in Europe. Being on a silver basis we would 
deal with foreign countries at a great disadvantage, 
just as India, China and Mexico now deal. 

In the City of Mexico, for example, the board at a 
good hotel is $4 a day, payable in Mexican silver. 
The American can purchase $4 of Mexican money 
with $2 of ours. This does not indicate any inflation 
of prices because of the use of silver money. The best 
information at hand warrants the statement that com- 
modities sell in Mexico at very little advance over our 
gold prices. We can expect no other condition of 
things here. 

Q. What would be the result upon wages and money 
incomes ? 

A. Every one who has a fixed salary or moneyed 
income, and every person and corporation who per- 
forms services or sells products at a fixed price, would 
receive pay in silver at the same rate that he is now 
paid in gold. The newspapers would still sell at the 
old price, and have to pay the higher prices for all 
supplies. Railroads would charge the statutory rates 
per mile, and be paid in the cheaper silver money. 
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Wages, as history demonstrates, would be raised less 
than the prices of commodities, and the wage-earner 
would be compelled to pay higher for all he con- 
sumed. The purchasing power of wages would thus 
be reduced. 

Q. What of those persons and corporations who 
have made contracts payable in gold? 

A. Some of our States, and very many cities and 
counties, and nearly all railroad iand manufacturing 
corporations who have outstanding bonds, together 
with many individuals, have borrowed money, agree- 
ing to pay principal and interest in gold. All of ^hem 
who survived the panic which would ensue would 
have to buy gold at a premium to pay their debts. 

Q. Why did these States, cities, corporations and 
persons agree to pay in gold ? 

A. Because by so doing they got money at a lower 
rate of interest ; and in some cases could obtain the 
loan in no other way. 

Q. Would the free coinage of silver help those in 
debt? 

A. It is certain that the great majority of persons 
who owed debts would be ruined because of an imme- 
diate demand of their creditors for the money due. 
A national bankrupt law would speedily be passed. 
If any debtor could hold on until values were read- 
justed, he would pay off his debts in silver. 
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Q. What classes of persons would be injured least 
and what classes injured most.? 

A. The persons of independent fortune owing no 
debts would be injured least. The persons owing 
debts, and persons who work for wages and fixed sal- 
aries, would be injured most. 

Q. What of the United States government ? 

A. The government would have to pay the interest 
on its bonds arid the bonds themselves in gold, unless 
it repudiated its obligations. 

Q. Did not the. bondholders buy the government 
bonds for less than par? 

A. The bonds of the government were sold in open 
market during the war, when its credit was at the 
lowest point at times, at the rate of less than 60 cents 
on the dollar in gold. The purchaser took his chance 
as to the result of the war, and, having made a good 
bargain, fhere isno justification either in law or morals 
in scaling his bonds or paying them in cheap money. 

But the bonds of the United States have been 
refunded at very low rates of interest, and there are 
practically no holders of these bonds at this time who 
did not pay for the same more than par in gold, or its 
equivalent. 

Q. Who are the holders of United States bonds ? 
A. The bulk of the bonds are held directly or indi- 
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rectly by comparatively poor people — widows, orphans, 
trust estates, savings banks, etc. 

Q. Upon what money basis were the existing debts 
in this country contracted ? 

A. It is now nearly twenty years since the resump- 
tion of specie payments. We have been ever since, 
as it is admitted on all hands, upon a gold basis. 

Practically every dollar of private indebtedness 
existing to-day in the United States was created upon 
the gold basis. Practically every dollar loaned out 
was, when the loan was made, gold, or equivalent to 
gold. 

The very great majority of the outstanding govern- 
ment, State, county, city, railroad or other corporation 
bonds, or bank or other stocks, were purchased by 
the holders in gold, or money equivalent to gold. 

Q. What then would be the effect of changing the 
standard of value? 

A. To change the standard of value, or to make 
cheap silver a legal tender for the payment of debts, 
would, to the extent the standard is lowered, cheat 
every person in the United States to whom a debt is 
due or who has a deposit in bank; or who holds the 
note of another, or any stocks, bonds or securities, not 
in the terms expressly payable in gold. Such creditor 
or holder of securities would be further eheated to 
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the extent that this change in the standard of value 
would impair his debt or securities by causing the 
bankruptcy of the debtor. 

i' TRUE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Q. How would true Democratic philosophy have 
dealt with these questions ? 

A. True Democratic philosophy opposed the issue 
of greenbacks, because a strict construction of the 
Constitution denied the power of the government to 
issue them. This would have prevented the enormous 
losses of the inflation period, and would have made 
us escape the evils of the silver agitation. 

"When defeated as to the issue of greenbacks, it 
would have insisted upon their retirement as rapidly 
as could have been safely and. wisely done, in order 
to keep the government out of the banking business. 

It would have opposed the purchase of silver bull- 
ion and coining dollars, or issuing notes therefor, 
because this was not one of the functions of the 
government. 

It would have maintained the standard of values 
established by Andrew Jackson and the party in 
1834, and left the issue of paper money to the banks 
of the country under a system securing soundness 
and uniformity of circulation, and regulated as to 
amount by the demands of business. 
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True Democratic philosophy will now withdraw the 
government from the banking business and assist in 
the reformation of our currency system upon sound, 
economic and political principles. 

REFORMATION OF THE CURRENCY SYSTEM. 

Q. What, then, do you suggest in the way of cur- 
ing the ills of the present currency system ? 

A, Only a statement of general conclusions can be 
given. The details of this difficult problem must be 
left to experts upon the subject. Only men learned 
in economics and financiers of wide experience are 
qualified to handle it. Congress will doubtless here- 
after refer the question to a well-selected commission. 

First — The most obvious thing is to set at rest for- 
ever the wild notion that the United States will ever 
pay any of its obligations in money that is not recog- 
nized by the leading commercial nations of the world. 
That is now, and always likely to be, gold. 

Second — The greenbacks or legal tender notes and 
the Treasury notes should be redeemed and canceled. 
As the Treasury notes are redeemed, the silver bullion, 
to purchase which they were issued, lying idle in the 
Treasury, should be sold. Whether this redemption 
should be gradual out of surplus revenues, or whether 
the notes should be purchased for redemption by an 
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issue of bonds is a matter of detail ; the latter plan is 
likely the best and cheapest, as it would be more apt 
to admit of a reduction in tariff taxation. 

Thirds— This would leave the silver dollars and 
silver certificates to be dealt with. There would then 
be no doubt of the power and intention of the gov- 
ernment to keep the silver money at par with gold. 
Much larger uses of the silver dollar could be forced, 
if that be desirable, by canceling all certificates under 
$10; but this would likely result in great inconveni- 
ence, as silver is too heavy to be handled except in 
small sums. The very serious objection to the silver 
money would then remain that its enormous quantity 
would likely prevent the successful operation of a 
free banking law, and "thus keep the government in 
the banking business. Any amount of silver dollars 
that the business of the country would naturally 
absorb should be left in circulation. The rest, being 
worth less than their face value, and to that extent 
being debts of the United States, should, like the 
notes, in course of time, be withdrawn from circula- 
tion and sold as bullion, the certificates being can- 
celed. 

Fourth — As preparatory to the government's going 
out of the banking business and redeeming its notes 
and cheap silver dollars, a proper system of free bank- 
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ing should be established, whether State or Federal, 
or a combination of the two. Any system adopted 
should retain the feature of the national banks that 
secures the uniform circulation of its currency through- 
out the country. The basis of this currency, if the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States at any time 
be discharged, should be gold, the recognized basis of 
bank notes throughout the civilized world. 

Q. Why do you say that paper money should be 
issued by the banks? 

A. The great advantage of a paper currency issued 
by the banks is that its issue can be made elastic ; 
that is, expand and contract according to the demands 
of business, the amount of such issues being deter- 
mined by the natural laws of trade. Governmental 
issues of paper money are fixed in amount by acts of 
Congress, and likely to be increased at any time by a 
majority ol that body. No permanent and secure 
financial system can be had under such conditions. 
That is the chief reason for taking the government 
out of the banking business. 

Q. Would that not leave the people at the mercy 
of the bankers ? 

A. The men engaged in any business always con- 
trol it. The people would be no more at the mercy of 
the bankers than they are at the mercy of the millers 
or the merchants or the farmers. 
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Under a free banking system any of the peopler can 
go into the banking business. The amount of paper 
money will be regulated by the law of supply and 
demand. As much will be issued as it will pay to 
issue. "Where the government assumes the banking 
business and undertakes to issue paper money, this 
removes this power from the people in business, and 
puts it into politics. 

CONCLUSION. 

Q. What is your conclusion as to the end of the 
controversy ? 

A. There is every reason to believe that the masses 
of the Democratic party will be found to be true to its 
principles and traditions. The great leaders of the 
party are to-day, as they have been in the past, the 
best exponents of the true principles of political econ- 
omy and popular government. The defeat of the 
experiments with greenback fiat money in the past 
indicates the result of the experiments with silver fiat 
money at the present. The dissensions created years 
ago by the silver advocates, and which, kept up until 
to-day, caused the last Congress to fail to keep its 
pledges to the people and turned the party out of 
power, will now be fought out and happily ended. 
Democrats will still be found to favor strict construe- 
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tion, free trade, sound money and local self-govern- 
ment. 

But whatever may be the attitude taken by any 
party, the honor and patriotism of the American peo- 
ple and their common sense and shrewd business judg- 
ment, now that the free coinage of silver has at last 
become a direct issue, may be confidently relied upon 
to sweep this harmful craze from the field of politics 
and finally establish American finances upon a sound, 
honorable and permanent basis. 
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